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Today, probably more so than in the past, the regular reader 
of THE FINANCIAL TIMES is conscious of his advantages. Alone 
among national daily newspapers THE FINANCIAL TIMES is devoted 
entirely to business matters and financial affairs. It provides an 
unrivalled and up-to-the-minute news service about business 
If you are in business—whatever it is—you will find these news 
items indispensable. 

The man who studies THE FINANCIAL TIMES is seldom caught 
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are when your decisions are backed by the full and reliable 
information you have read in THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 
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Throughout the World. on land. at sea and in the air, 
wherever telecommunications makes its vital contribution to 
modern society, $.T.C. is trusted to produce and provide 
complete integrated communication systems and equipment 
to meet the exacting demands of today and to anticipate 

the needs of tomorrow 


Standard systems cover the whole broad field of telecommuni- 
cations including : line and radio transmission, telephony 
telegraphy, radio broadcasting, radio communications, radio 
navigation, cable communications, submarine communications, 
sound reproduction, railway communications, remote control 


Standard products include: electronic computers, test apparatus, 
power cables, capacitors, transistors, valves, selenium and silicon 
rectifiers germanium devices, quartz crystals, magnetic materials 
For communication projects large or small ; from an 

inter-office telephone system to an inter-continental telecom- 
munication network. consult S T.C. 

++. atrusted name in telecommunications. 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE ALDWYCH LONDON, W.C,2 
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HERE IS STRANGELY LITTLE resemblance 

between the present leaders of the 

Russian people and the type of pre- 
revolutionary intellectual, moody, impas- 
sioned, soul-obsessed, familiar to us in the 
pages of the great nineteenth-century 
Russian novelists. Has such a type entirely 
disappeared ? Was it swept away by the 
long succession of purges ? Among its last 
representatives seem to have been that 
extraordinary personage Boris V. Savinkov 
who, after an adventurous career as a 
militant terrorist, in which capacity he 
organized the assassination of the Grand 
Duke Sergei, and as a fighter against the 
Bolshevik Government, which he attempted 
to overthrow both by military and by poli- 
tical means, suddenly made his peace with 
the Soviet régime, issued an _ elaborate 
patriotic recantation but died, in mysterious 
circumstances—possibly by his own hand— 
during the early summer of 1925. Savinkov, 
one feels, was a character whom Dostoevski 
might have understood and Turgeniev 
might have been interested to portray. The 


and Revolutionary 


author of The Possessed appears to have 
founded that novel on his study of Nechaev, 
who died in prison when Savinkov was four 
years old; and Nechaev’s example inspired 
the famous Zhelyabov, described by Lenin 
himself as the “‘ ideal revolutionary leader,” 
whose successful liquidation of the Emperor 
Alexander II on March Ist, 1881, paved the 
way for Savinkov’s terrorist efforts. The 
February number of History Today contains 
a portrait of this revolutionary man of 
letters by Mr. David Footman; and readers 
of Mr. Footman’s essay will, no doubt, be 
tempted to refer to his admirable work, 
Red Prelude (The Cresset Press, 1944), a 
full-length biography of A. I. Zhelyabov, 
which gives a fascinating general account of 
the pre-Bolshevik Russian revolutionary 
movement, organized by Zhelyabov as the 
Narodnaya Volya, or “* Will of the People’s ” 
Party, a group of romantic enthusiasts, 
including Perovskaya, daughter of a former 
Governor-General of Petersburg, pledged 
to destroy autocracy root and branch. 
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Examining various strata of society we are 
constantly running to earth specimens who 
are in just the right vein, because they have 
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Common clay (like us) find Guinness 
especially gneiss when suffering from erosion 
(or worn out). Then it can be obtained in 
quartz. Even the most palaeozoic becomes 
less pale after a few pintz. 
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It is a common fault to deposit a full glass 
of Guinness in an unguarded spot where 
it may peter away or undergo subsidence. 
You should then remark miogoodness 
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Boris V. Savinkov: 


REVOLUTIONARY 


1879-1925 


AND ANTI-BOLSHEVIK 





Before the triumph of Bolshevism, and even afterwards, 


revolutionary leaders struggled to take charge of Russian destinies 


many 


Sai unk wv 


was one of the extraordinary personalities who tried, and failed. 


By DAVID FOOTMAN 


I 
N HIS STRUGGLE AGAINST THE Tsarist auto- 
cracy Savinkov successfully organized two 
resounding political assassinations. His 
struggle against the Bolsheviks resulted only in 
a series of fiascos, culminating in his recogni- 
tion of the Soviet régime and his subsequent 


novelist, conspirator 


BORIS V. SAVINKOV 


alleged suicide in a Moscow prison. At the 
same time his later career, apart from its human 
interest, throws a good deal of light on the 
physical and psychological circumstances of 
anti-Bolshevik activity in the six years following 
the Revolution. 

Boris Viktorovich Savinkov was born in 
1879. His father became judge in a military 
court in Warsaw, and the son thus acquired a 
familiarity with army life and army ways that 
was rare in a revolutionary of his generation. 
Polish was his second language, and he grew up 
in sympathy with the Polish national move- 
ment. On leaving school in Warsaw he went on 
to Petersburg University from which he was 
expelled in 1899 for his part in student dis- 
orders. He continued his studies in Berlin and 
Heidelberg. Back in Russia he became involved, 
in 1902, in subversive activities for which he was 
sentenced to banishment to Siberia. Pending 
commencement of this sentence he was ordered 
to reside in Vologda. It was here, in the early 
summer of 1903 and following a meeting with 
Breshko-Breskovskaya, that he joined the 
Socialist Revolutionaries. He escaped from 
Russia, joined the Party leaders in Switzerland 
and was accepted as member of the Battle 
Organization. 

He spent the next ten years partly in emi- 
gration, partly, illegally, in Russia on the 
Battle Organization’s affairs. He led the group 
that assassinated the Minister of the Interior 
in 1904, and another group that killed the 








THE GRAND DUKE SERGFI ALEXANDROVITCH 


Governor of Moscow, 
murdered by Savinkov’s group of ti 
Battle Organization, 
February 17th, 1905 
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Governor-General of Moscow in 1905 In 
1906 he organized the execution of a police 
informer. That same year he was arrested in 
Sevastopol, and made a sensational escape. 
Two years later he was profoundly affected by 
the revelation that Azev, his colleague and 
leader in the Battle Organization, had been in 
the pay of the Tsarist police. The Azev affair 
was a serious blow to the morale of the S.R 
Party as a whole, and one from which the 
Battle “rganization never recovered. 


II 

Savinkov’s two earlier novels were written 
at this period of his emigration—The Pale 
Horse, based on his campaign against the Grand 
Duke Sergei, and That Which Was Not, depict- 
ing a revolutionary party at the time of the 
1905 revolution. This latter work, though more 
ambitious, is perhaps the less convincing. 

There are vivid details and incidents—the 
shufflings and futilities of a central committee, 
the wastage of idealism, the blood and muddle 
of fighting round a barricade, the squalid 
circumstances of the execution of a spy. It is 
an unhappy and disillusioned book, composed 
in the shadow of Azev’s treachery; and hope is 
afforded only in the final pages by the invoca- 
tion of the Russian Worker and the Russian 
Peasant, wise, patient, and good, to whom alone 
the future may be entrusted. Savinkov knew 
little of workers or of peasants; his own life— 
Warsaw, emigration and the narrow bounds of 
conspirational existence in Russia—had afforded 
him no opportunity. 

The earlier novel, The Pale Horse, is more 
concentrated and more personal. The style and 
tone were, at the time of writing, original. 
Characterization and description are set out 
sharply, with the utmost economy of words. 
Dialogue is taut and rapid. Composed years 
before the emergence of the Hemingway school, 
it is one of the first, if not the first, of the 
“ tough-guy ” novels, told in the first person 
by a hero terse in speech, ruthless in action and 
with a heart almost bursting with tightly con- 
trolled emotion. It is a novel about Savinkov 
as Savinkov liked to see himself. 

As a piece of revolutionary writing, it is un- 
orthodox. The convention of revolutionary 
imaginative writing was the ultimate validity 





of the romantic idealist approach. There is 
nothing of this in The Pale Horse. There is far 
too much love, very different from, say, the 
Perovskaya—Zhelyabov idyll of revolutionary 
tradition. Love here is a matter of sexual 
appetite, of boredom and illusion. The hero is 
living with one of the girls in his team, and 
makes no pretence of caring for her. His 


interest is centred on the sophisticated wife of 


an official, outside the revolutionary movement. 
In due course, he goes to bed with her; she dis- 
appoints him, and he finally shoots her. But 
worse still, from the point of view of revolu- 
tionary orthodoxy, is the hero’s spiritual 
anarchy. One member of his party has all the 
faith and selfless idealism of tradition; he is 
depicted with sympathy, with affection and 
respect. But this is a faith that the hero- 
narrator cannot share. He does his job, he leads 
his team, he kills his victim, because he has 
set out to do so, and because there is some devil 
in his mind that drives him on. 

The book, and, even more, That Which Was 


Not, caused grave misgivings to a number of 


the S.R. leaders. Years afterwards, when ques- 
tioned at his trial on his politics, Savinkov 
replied that for fourteen years he was a member 
of the Socialist Revolutionary Party, ‘‘ though 
a bad one.” His novels make this obvious. He 
was not the man to fit into any team. He was 
averse from discipline; and this perhaps is 
bound up with his repeated failures of judg- 
ment in moments of crisis. He had the tendency 
to dramatize and wished to play the great leader. 
He was extravagant in his schemes, in his 
personal expenditure and in his sexual adven- 
tures. He was egocentric and intolerant. He 
could, on occasion, make a favourable impres- 
sion on such contemporaries as Winston 
Churchill; but sooner or later he quarrelled 
with all his political associates, and though he 
could inspire a blind loyalty in some of his sub- 
ordinates, he failed to keep his friends. For all 
his courage, his dynamism and resource he was 
perhaps the loneliest figure of the Revolution. 


Ill 
On the outbreak of war in 1914, Savinkov 
came out as a Russian patriot. On the February 
revolution, he made his way from France to 
Petrograd and, thanks to his $.R. contacts and 


his reputation as a man of action, he became 
Commissar of the South-Western group of 
armies. He established good working relations 
with Kornilov, the General Commanding; and 
on Kornilov’s nomination as Commander-in- 
Chief, he became Deputy-Minister of War 
under Kerensky. 

Savinkov’s behaviour during the early days 
of August remains one of the unexplained 
mysteries of the Kornilov affair. During the 
negotiations he worked wholeheartedly for 
the acceptance of the Kornilov reforms; in the 
muddle arising from the Lvov intervention!’ 
he proclaimed his conviction that there was a 
misunderstanding; and yet, when the break 
with Kornilov came, he accepted the post of 
Military Governor of Petrograd under 
Kerensky. Three days later Kerensky dismissed 
him; and a few days after that he was sum- 
moned before the S.R. Central Committee and 
expelled from the Party. For the remaining 
weeks of the Provisional Government he was 
unemployed. 

The coup d’état of October marked the 
beginning of Savinkov’s active struggle against 
the Bolsheviks that was to last till 1924. He 
endeavoured to stage a counter-coup. He tried 
to rally the officers of the garrison and the 
Petrograd Regional Staff. He approached the 
Cossack Military Association. When he found 
that nobody in Petrograd would fight for 
Kerensky, he left the capital to join General 
Krasnov. After the final fiasco at Gatchina, he 
returned to Petrograd in disguise and under an 
assumed name. His brief interlude of legal 
existence in Russia was at an end. 

He acquired Polish passports and uniforms 
with Polish insignia for himself and his com- 
panions, and set off to join General Kaledin. 
We have few details of the weeks he spent on 
the Don. He seems to have been an object of 
suspicion on the part of the monarchist 
officers; and we can accept his story that there 
was a plot to murder him. He put up a pro- 
posal to return clandestinely to Petrograd and 
to bring back Plekhanov, Chaikovsky and other 

''V. N. Lvov, ex-Procurator of the Holy Synod 
not to be confused with Prince G. E. Lvov), inter- 
vened in the Kerensky-Kornilov negotiations at a 
moment when these appeared to be about to result in 
agreement. This intervention seems to have been an 
important factor in their subsequent breakdown 








defencist socialists* to reinforce the Don Civil 
Centre. Headquarters approved, possibly with 
the motive of getting rid of him. He left for 
the North at the turn of the year. Nothing 
seems to have come of his discussions in Petro- 
grad. He moved on to Moscow and decided, 
for the time being, to stay there. 


IV 

The dissolution of the Constituent Assembly 
and the experience of three months of Bolshevik 
rule had created an atmosphere in which it was 
possible to find volunteers for underground 
anti-Bolshevik activity. Parallel to the (largely 
Socialist) League for the Regeneration of 
Russia and to the (more Right-Wing) National 
Centre, Savinkov built up his League for the 
Defence of Country and Liberty. 

He started with nothing to build on, no 
base and no funds; by midsummer 1918 the 
League numbered several thousands. The 
organization was strictly conspiratorial. All 
members were officers: when, later, certain 
students and workers were accepted, they 
were formed into special militia groups. In 
April a courier conveyed the approval of 
General Alekseev, then commanding the 
Volunteer Army on the Don, and contact was 
made with Allied missions. Certain members 
of the French Military Mission showed con- 
siderable interest and provided funds. 

The League started with no specific pro- 
gramme, the intention being to create a force 
to assist, at the appropriate time, any anti- 
German and/or anti-Bolshevik movement. 
Projects were mooted for the assassination of 
Lenin and Trotsky, and for the sabotage of the 
Baltic fleet; but no attempt seems to have been 
made to implement them. At the end of May 
came the Czech revolt on the line from the 
middle Volga to Vladivostok; and Savinkov 
conceived the idea of transferring a substantial 
part of his League to Kazan to stage a coup 
d@’état in that city simultaneously with the 
advance of the Czechs. 

He declared six years later (though this is not 
independently confirmed) that at this moment 
he came under heavy pressure from his friends 


2 The term used for those Russian socialists in 
favour of armed defence of the Russian fatherland 
against the Germans. 














of the French Military Mission, reinforced by 
a cash payment of two million roubles. The 
French announced the imminent landing of a 
large Allied force in Archangel, and required 
that Savinkov should initiate a rising on the 
Upper Volga, so as to establish an unbroken 
anti-Bolshevik front from Archangel, through 
Vologda and Kazan, to Samara. Savinkov 
hesitated. In the three towns where the revolt 
was to be staged—-Rybinsk, Yaroslavl and 
Murom—his League had a total of some 400 
members. It seemed doubtful whether 
sufficient reinforcements could be brought up. 
But, finally, on being shown what purported 
to be a French official telegram fixing the date 
of the Archangel landing as between July sth 
and roth, he agreed to act. 

Of the three target towns, only Rybinsk pos- 
sessed an artillery depot. As artillery would be 
essential to defeat Bolshevik counter-attacks, 
Rybinsk was made the first priority. But the 
rising in that town was suppressed. Murom 
was seized and held for twenty-four hours, and 
then evacuated. Savinkov claims to have 
attempted to call off the Yaroslavl operation; 
but the message never got through. The 
League’s task force went ahead and captured 
Yaroslavl, and held out for several days. When 
the position was hopeless, they withdrew and 
eventually reached Kazan. Meanwhile, in re- 
occupied Yaroslavl, the Bolsheviks conducted 
drastic reprisals. 

Savinkov took long to forgive the French 
for their promises. (The Archangel landing 
did not in fact take place till August and the 
force involved was far too weak to consider an 
advance to the Volga.) But he accepted the 
main responsibility for what has come to be 
known as the Yaroslavl rising. It is easier to be 
wise after the event than it was for Savinkov 
at the time of those hurried and conspiratorial 
staff meetings in Moscow in late June. All the 
same, the venture seemed to suffer from lack of 
proper direction. If, for instance, Rybinsk was 
indeed the key of the whole campaign, why were 
not dispositions made accordingly ? 


V 
On the collapse of the rising, Savinkov 
made his way to Petrograd, provided himself 
with false papers, and set out for the Volga. 


After many adventures, he arrived in Kazan 
then in anti-Bolshevik hands) in mid-August. 
Here he had to face the blame for the Yaroslavl 
fiasco. He dissolved his League, enlisted as a 
trooper under General Kappel and took part in 
a raid behind the Bolshevik lines. We next 
hear of him in Omsk. He saw Kolchak (then 
Minister of War) and Avksentiev of the Omsk 
Directorate. But his record was too stormy 
and he had too many enemies, both on the 
Right and the Left, for responsible work to be 
given him there: and he accepted an appoint- 
ment—subsequently confirmed by Kolchak— 
to go to Paris as representative of the Omsk 
authorities. He set out, via Vladivostok, at the 
end of 1918, together with a couple named 
Derenthal who had worked with him in the 
Moscow underground. 

He spent 1919 in Paris, as member of the 
Russian Political Delegation Abroad. Among 
other activities, he was concerned in the ship- 
ment of large quantities of British stores, 
assisted by the excellent relations he established 
with the British Secretary of State for War. 
Ihere were occasional rufflese—Savinkov later 


complained of Mr. Churchill’s proprietary 
attitude towards the White armies; but the 
attraction and respect were mutual. Years 


afterwards Savinkov was to have his niche in 
the collection of essays on Great Contemporaries. 


VI 

By the end of 1919 both Kolchak and 
Denikin had been decisively defeated, and any 
prospect of strong action by the Western 
Powers against the Bolsheviks had disappeared. 
At the turn of the year, Savinkov was invited 
by the Japanese to proceed to the Far East. 
This he refused; but in January he was asked 
to go to Warsaw, to discuss with the Polish 
President the possibility of raising military 
formations from the Russian refugees then on 
Polish soil. 

His talks went smoothly, and he returned to 
Paris to await notification of final approval. 
Weeks passed. The Russo-Polish war broke 
out. At that time the Polish leaders were pre- 
occupied with the Ukraine; and their connec- 
tion with the separatist leader Petliura seemed 
to offer greater prospects than a few Russian 
volunteers. It was not tll the summer, when 
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EUGENE AZEV, 
d. 1919, 


the notorious agent-provocateur and Russian police-spy, 
Savinkov’s colleague and leader in the Battle Organi 
zation. The discovery that he had been employed ly the 
police was a blow from which the Orgamzation never 


recovered 











GENERAL KORNILOV and SAVINKOV, when Deputy-Minister of War under Kerensky, 


outside the War Ministry in 1917 


the Polish advance had been checked, that 
Savinkov was asked to return to Warsaw, and 
the task of organizing the Russian levies was 
taken in hand. 

The raw material was mixed. Numerically 


the largest quota came from the survivors of 


the Yudenich expedition. There was a small 
private army under a Captain Yakovliev. There 
were groups of miscellaneous stragglers. And 
there was the independent force of General (or 
Colonel) Bulak-Balakhovich, who had served 
in turn under the Tsar, under the Bolsheviks 
and under Yudenich and was now back on 
Polish soil. His reputation was unsavoury; 
and, when Savinkov complained to Pilsudski 
that candidates for posts of command were all 
bandits or “ gold epaulettes ” (i.e., die-hard 


reactionaries), he specified Balakhovich as the 
arch-bandit. 

Trouble over the question of command was 
The Poles were 


only one of the problems. 











providing the money, and intended that the 
Russian levies should take the field as part of 
the Polish Army. Savinkov held out for in- 
dependence. Strong pressure came from the 
French Military Mission that Savinkov should 
subordinate himself to General Wrangel. All 
this took place against a background of severe 
strain in the Polish war effort, and of unending 
quarrels between Russians and Poles and be- 
tween Russians and Russians. Savinkov 
quarrelled with everybody. He had no col- 
laborator of any calibre. Derenthal he treated 
as a stooge; for most of the time Derenthal was 
absent on various missions; and malicious com- 
ments were made on Savinkov’s liaison with his 
wife. 

The Russo-Polish armistice came while the 
Russian levies were still in camp in Poland. 
Pilsudski called a meeting of Savinkov and 
the Russian military leaders, and informed 
them that they must decide, forthwith, whether 








they wished to continue the war on their own. 
The generals declared that they would fight, 
and Savinkov did not oppose their decision. 
He afterwards maintained that his acquiescence 
was reluctant: characteristically, he enrolled as 
a combatant, so as to share the fate of the rank 
and file. 

The Russian National Army of Liberation, 
with no co-ordinated command and no con- 
sidered objective, crossed into Soviet territory, 
advanced as far as Mozyr, ran into Red opposi- 
tion and streamed back again. It was one of the 
shortest, most futile, and nastiest wars of 
history: advance and retreat through the 
squalid little towns and villages were marked 
by a series of bestial atrocities and reprisals (on 
both sides) that stood out, even against the 
record of the Russian Civil War. Some twenty- 
six thousand survivors straggled back into 
Poland and were rounded up into internment 
camps. 


VII 
The Mozyr campaign coincided with the 
collapse of the Wrangel armies in the Crimea, 


and thus marks the virtual end of the Civil War. 
Apart from the fiasco of an Ukrainian expedi- 
tion launched a few months later, there was to 
be no further invasion aimed at upsetting the 
Soviet régime. 

The régime owed its survival to a number of 
factors; to the continued political ineptitude 
of all their Russian rivals, from the anarchists 
on the Left to the Extreme Right; to the 
strategic and organizational incompetence of 
the various White Commands; to the ignorance, 
disunity and vacillation of the Western Powers; 
and to war-weariness and wishful thinking, 
both inside Russia and abroad. And yet, at 
the end of 1920, the position of the Bolsheviks 
was precarious. Throughout Russia industry 
and transport were disorganized. Productivity 
was at its lowest. There was near-starvation 
in the towns, and disaffection was rampant in 
the villages. Peasant partisans were fighting 
the Red Army in the Ukraine and in Siberia. 
The peasant rising in Tambov and the revolt 
of the Kronstadt sailors were about to present 
the Soviet leadership with problems of the 
gravest magnitude. 

It was at this juncture, at the end of 1920, 


that Savinkov embarked on the last phase of 
his anti-Bolshevik struggle. He was able to 
ascribe the fiasco of Mozyr to the “ gold 
epaulettes ” and the bandits. Furthermore, the 
campaign, he considered, revealed the futility 
of intervention from without. The Bolshevik 
régime could, and must, be overthrown only 
by the Russian people themselves, by the 
Russian worker and, first and foremost, by the 
Russian peasant, whom he had apostrophized 
ten years before in the closing pages of his 
That Which Was Not. 

Savinkov’s Green Movement was launched 
under three main slogans: the abolition of the 
Cheka, freedom of elections to Soviets and the 
right to private property. Neither name nor 
slogans were new. What was original to 
Savinkov was his ambition to give, if not unity, 
at least some co-ordination and cohesion to the 
widespread disaffection; to weaken the Soviet 
hold by the penetration, on all possible levels, 
of Soviet and Party organizations, by the 
assassination of Party activists and by sabotage 
of communications; to acquire funds by means 
of expropriations; and, generally, to give pur- 
pose and direction. With all this in mind, he 
formed a Russian Political Centre in Warsaw, 
and resuscitated his League for Defence of 
Country and Freedom. 

He was without resources of his own. But 
any move designed to weaken the Soviets 
appealed to the Polish General Staff and the 
French Military Mission: and the scheme 
offered opportunities for Military Intelligence. 
The French provided money; the Poles pro- 
vided money and facilities; and Savinkov 
arranged the recruitment of agents from the 
men and officers in the internment camps. The 
agents were briefed for the various assignments 
—peasant organization, intelligence, expropria- 
tion or sabotage—and passed across the frontier 
by the Polish military. 

It is impossible to assess what the venture 
achieved. It was certainly a nuisance to the 
Soviet administration; and the French and 
Polish Services presumably obtained some in- 
telligence dividends. At the same time, it is 
obvious that the scope and vigour of peasant 
resistance in the target area of Savinkov’s 
Green Movement never reached anything like 
the degree they reached in the Tambov 
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Savinkov’s movement remained 
Once again the Bolsheviks profited by 
the failure of their enemies to coordinate their 
effort. But, in any case, for a man in Savinkov’s 
position, the task of nation-wide coordination 
was hopeless. 
his own organization. When, as here, partners 
with different aims are engaged in a conspira- 
torial enterprise, some double-crossing is only 
to be expected. There is competition for the 
agents’ loyalties: and, while Savinkov might 
appeal to Russian loyalty, the French had the 
big money and, more important still, the Poles 
were in charge of arrangements for despatch 
and return across the frontier. And, once an 


agent was on Russian soil, the possibilities of 


control were very tenuous indeed. He might, 
and frequently did, become merely a bandit. 


VIII 

In 1921, following a request from Moscow, 
Savinkov was expelled from Poland and moved 
to Paris. The line-crossing operations con- 
tinued; and he maintained some contact with 
his organization. He was as restless as ever, 
and full of new schemes. He went to Prague. 
He tried to interest Mussolini. But the schemes 
all came to nothing; and the emigré world in 
which he lived grew poorer and seedier and less 


He had not even full control of 


in Warsaw during the Polish-Russian War « 
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and less in touch with the realities of the post- 
war world. 

In 1923 he wrote his last and perhaps his 
best novel—The Black Horse. The action 
covers three phases—the ill-starred Mozyr 
campaign; the struggle of a group of Green 
partisans in the forests and villages; and the 
anti-Bolshevik underground of Moscow. In 
some ways it 1s The Pale Horse all over again. 
There is the same narrator-hero; the same dual 
pattern of love-interest; the sharp vignettes of 
subsidiary characters; the economy of language, 
the vivid atmosphere, the speed of dialogue. 
There is the same baffled preoccupation with 
ultimate ends and purpose. But the times had 
changed. Both The Pale Horse and The Black 
Horse give a satisfying picture of the revolu- 
tionary at work. But in 1908 the fighter for 
freedom, despite failures and mistakes, had vast 
reserves of hope on which to draw. By 1923 
these stocks were running low. Everything had 
been tried, and everything had gone wrong, 
bogged down in the muddle and bestiality of 
the civil wars. For all that, the hero-narrator is 
pictured the same Savinkov—battered, 
disillusioned, bewildered even, but still fighting. 


as 


IX 
In 1924 Savinkov’s fortunes were at their 





lowest; in addition to the failure of his schemes, 
he seems to have been faced with “ financial 
and personal” disasters. Burtsev, the veteran 
revolutionary who, years before, had unmasked 
Azev, records that he was, unmistakably, a man 
in the depth of misery. In July, however, 
Savinkov called on Burtsev, to announce that 
he was about to leave for Russia to take com- 
mand of his underground organization there. 
In early August he called again to say goodbye. 
A fortnight later came news from Moscow that 
he had recognized the Soviet régime. 

The facts of Savinkov’s last journey are 
reasonably established. His Warsaw organiza- 
tion included two couriers, Pavlov and Federov, 
who periodically visited him in Paris, and a 
Colonel Pavlovsky, leader of a number of daring 
operations across the frontier. In July 1924 the 
couriers came to Paris with letters from 
Pavlovsky (in Russia) announcing the build-up 
of a powerful underground organization, and 
requesting that Savinkov should return to 
assume command. 20,000 francs were remitted 
for travelling expenses. There had been some 
suspicions as to the loyalty of Pavlov. But 
doubts were dissolved by the apparently over- 
whelming authenticity of the letters. A decision 
was taken that Savinkov should leave; further- 
more, that Derenthal and his wife should go 
with him. They set out, with the two emis- 
saries, via Berlin and Warsaw. In Warsaw they 
obtained forged Soviet passports. They crossed 
the Russian frontier, and were arrested on 
August 20th when their train reached Minsk. 

It is beyond doubt that at some stage 
Pavlovsky had been captured and “ turned ” 
by the Soviet authorities; that his letters to 
Savinkov had been inspired, and perhaps dic- 
tated, by the G.P.U.; and that Pavlov and 
Federov were both, by this period, conscious 
Soviet agents. 


X 

In the long series of Soviet state trials, that 
of Savinkov presents unusual features. One is 
the speed of the proceedings. He was arrested 
on August 20th. The official charge is dated 
August 23rd. The proceedings proper started 
in camera in Moscow on the 27th and finished, 
in open session, at 1.15 a.m. on the 29th. At 
6 p.m. on the 29th, the accused was informed 
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that the death sentence had been commuted to 
imprisonment. Another interesting point 1s 
that, apart from the formulation of the written 
charge, it might be said that there was no 
prosecution, and that the animus normal to 
Soviet state trials was completely lacking. 
Finally, no reference was made to the circum- 
stances of Savinkov’s return to Russia, or to 
the persons who had been arrested with him, 
although Derenthal and his wife had been 
closely associated with Savinkov in all the 
activities on which the charge was based. 

The bulk of the published proceedings is 
taken up with an autobiographical statement by 
the accused, during the course of which he 
pleaded not guilty to nearly all the counts set 
out in the charge. He described the growing 
disillusionment of his later years, emphasized 
his need to come to Russia to see things for 
himself, and maintained that, when he did 
come, he found it “crystal clear” that the 
Russian people were on the side of the Soviet 
régime. This last is a curious statement: since 
crossing the frontier he had seen nothing except 
the inside of a railway compartment and the 
inside of a cell. Yet there is little doubt that 
the account of his deposition is authentic. 
Foreign journalists were admitted to the final 
open) session; and one of them described him 
as “‘a small man, quite bald, about 45, who 
walked with rather weak and faltering steps. 
He was dressed in a cheap double-breasted grey 
sack suit, with a starched white collar and shirt 
and a thin black tie. His face suggested the 
pictures of young Napoleon, but was cadaver- 
ous and drawn, with deep shadows under the 
eyes. Savinkov was quite unafraid...” His 
final address to the Court on this occasion was 
a dramatic tour de force. “ I tell every Russian, 
every man who loves his fatherland—I who 
have waged this fierce and bloody war against 
you, I who have abjured you as no one else—I 
tell this man, if you are a Russian, if you love 
your country, if you love your people, then bow 
down before the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government and _ recognize it without 
reservations.” 


XI 
The circumstances of Savinkov’s imprison- 
ment were unusual. His quarters in the Liu- 





bianka were fitted up with some comfort. He 
had books and newspapers, and was taken out 
under escort for short excursions by car. He 
could receive visitors, notably Aimée Derenthal. 
He did some writing. Some of his short stories, 
written at this time, were published in Moscow 
in 1925. Considerable importance was obviously 
attached by the Kremlin to two “ open letters ” 
of his, addressed to Left-Wing emigrés abroad, 
in which he proclaimed his conviction that to- 
day the people of Russia, through all the cold 
and hunger and the miseries of foreign inter- 


vention, were working for the regeneration of 


their country alongside their own Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Government. Old Burtsev, in a 
savage reply, arraigned Savinkov as a liar, a 
renegade, and an instrument of the G.P.U. 
Nothing more was heard of Savinkov until 
May 12th, 1925, when it was announced in 
Moscow that he had died in prison five days 
previously. It was later allowed to be under- 


stood that he had committed suicide. 
Savinkov’s trial and his subsequent end 
caused a considerable stir in the Russian 
emigration. There was much argument. Some 
deduced that he had struck a bargain with the 


Bolsheviks before his return. Some main- 
tained faith in his anti-Communist integrity. 
It is unlikely that it will ever be possible to 
establish what happened and what went on in 
Savinkov’s mind. 

The most authoritative explanation is that 
of Burtsev, who meticulously collected and 
sifted all available evidence. In Burtsev’s view, 
Savinkov, shortly after his arrest, was inter- 
viewed by G.P.U. officers, who took the line 
that the position of the Soviet régime was pre- 
carious. Collapse would inevitably entail the 
ultimate triumph of extreme reaction. The 
only solution was to strengthen and broaden 


the régime by the elimination of “ criminal 
lunatics of the type of Zinoviev,” and by the 
cooption of non-Bolshevik socialists. They 
desired the cooperation of Savinkov. It was 
essential that he should be legally established in 
Soviet Russia; and this could be accomplished 
by his making, at his trial, a full confession and 
unreservedly recognizing the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The formal death sentence would then 
be commuted to imprisonment, to be followed 
by a full amnesty and appointment to a govern- 
ment post. There would then be consultation 
as to the next steps to be taken. 

Burtsev writes: “ It is hard to say whether 
Savinkov believed, even for a moment, what his 
tempters from the G.P.U. were telling him. 
But he obviously decided that he could exploit 
them for his own ends. He always counted on 
the possibility of exploiting internal Bolshevik 
feuds. He believed in himself and in his star, 
and he hoped that by playing with the G.P.U. 
he would be able to implement his grandiose 
plans. It was with this wild faith in his own 
powers that he began his negotiations with the 
Bolsheviks . . .” 

And later: ‘“‘ The Bolsheviks did not amnesty 
him because they had not—they never had— 
the slightest intention of staging, together with 
him, a joint campaign against Zinoviev; and 
they did not believe in Savinkov’s sincerity. 
Savinkov came to realize that his plans to trick 
the Bolsheviks had not succeeded and never 
would succeed. And he received indisputable 
evidence that all his former friends considered 
his recognition of the Bolsheviks to be not 
merely an error but a crime, and a crime for 
which they would never forgive him. All who 
knew Savinkov will understand that, when he 
saw his hopes for ever shattered, he no longer 
wished to live.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Savinkov’s works translated into English include 
his autobiographical Memoirs of a Terrorist (New 
York, 1931), and his three novels The Pale Horse 
1917), What Never Happened (1918), and The Black 
Horse (1924). Accounts in Russian of his trial came 
out in Moscow and Berlin in 1924. Burtsev’s account 
is in Byloe (Paris), No. 47 of 1933 
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THE UNIFICATION 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Cold War 
in the 
Ancient World 


At the close of the third century B.C., 
Rome and the Seleucid Empire con- 
fronted one another in the neutral 


ground of disputatious Greece. 


By E. BADIAN 


PART ONE 

NTIL 230 B.C.’ THE Mediterranean world 
was not in any important sense one 
world. Greeks had settled as far west as 
the coasts of Spain, and Phoenicians had, in 
addition to many other colonies, founded 
Carthage in Tunisia; and the coastline of Sicily 
and Southern Italy had been made into a 
Greater Greece. Yet politically the Western 
and the Eastern Mediterranean, divided roughly 
by a line through the Ionian Gulf, on the whole 
went their separate ways. There were startling 
exceptions, as when Athens tried to found a 
Sicilian empire late in the fifth century; and 
later still various Greek condottieri attempted, 
from time to time, to gain a foothold in Italy or 
Sicily and link it to their Greek possessions. 
But these attempts to throw a political bridge 
across the Ionian Gulf, few and disastrous as 
they were, merely serve to throw the dividing 

line into stronger relief. 
Alexander the Great, who for the first time 
unified the Eastern Mediterranean, is credited 


' All dates in this article are B.c. 
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with plans to conquer the West as well. But, 
whether or not he ever had such plans, he died 
before he had in fact shown any interest in 
westward expansion; and the struggle for 
power among his Successors strengthened the 
dividing line for another century. During this 
time, such attempts at crossing it as were made 
continued to come from the East. For the West 
had produced only one great empire—the Car- 
thaginian; and Carthage had never been strong 
and secure enough to consider expansion to the 
Aegean area. 

Meanwhile, as the Macedonian empire was 
being won and divided, the Western Mediter- 
ranean saw the rise of a new barbarian power— 
Rome. By 238, twenty-five years of conflict 
with Carthage had left her in control of most 
of Italy and the adjacent islands. Hitherto 
imperial powers—Persia, Athens, Carthage— 
had been placed at the eastern or western 
extremities of the sea. That, under ancient 
conditions, was fatal to hopes of permanent 
conquest: the failure of the Athenian attempt 
to conquer Syracuse had been largely due to 





PHILIP V of Macedon (237-179 B.C.): he allied himself 
with Hanmobal, believing that he could profit by Roman 
weakness 


the difficulty of keeping up efficient communi- 
cations by sea. Now, for the first time in 
Mediterranean history, a great power was 
centrally based: to the rulers of Italy the 
Ionian Gulf would not long seem a permanent 
barrier. 

Yet, so strong was the tradition of the 
divided sea that for a long time Rome showed 
little interest in the East. Her first crossing to 
that area came about almost accidentally and 
appeared to have no important results. An 
enterprising Illyrian chieftain had built up a 
strong kingdom in Dalmatia and Albania and, 
extending operations to Greece, had defeated 
the forces of the Aetolian and the Achaean 
Leagues—the former the strongest power in 
Northern Greece, the latter in the Peloponnese. 
The Greek cities of the coastal fringe of Epirus 
and Albania were thrown into hysterical terror: 
wild tales reached Rome of a great new bar- 
barian empire on the Adriatic coast, comparable 
to the Gallic hordes in military strength and to 
civilized monarchies in organization. The 
Senate, alarmed for the safety of Italy, could 
not tolerate such a power. A quarrel was picked 
on a flimsy pretext, and in 230 an expedi- 
tionary force in overwhelming strength, led by 
both the consuls of the year, was sent to Illyria. 
The effort was ridiculously disproportionate to 
the objective: the Illyrian kingdom, in fact 


based on a few thousand men and a handful of 


light and fast ships, collapsed at once. Rome 
had freed the Greeks from their terror. 


Thus, as protector and liberator, Rome 
auspiciously entered the Hellenistic sphere. 
But for a long time she annexed no territory 
and—except for punishing an ambitious Greek 
princeling, who tried to revive the Illyrian 
empire—showed no interest in the area. 
Roman attention was turned westward, towards 
Carthage. Meanwhile, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean was still absorbed in its traditional 
power politics, with little awareness of events 
in the West. It was only after war between 
Rome and Carthage broke out again (218) and 
Hannibal invaded Italy, carrying all before him, 
that the West seemed to offer opportunity— 
and danger. A wise Aetolian, in a speech 
reported by Polybius, pointed out the “ clouds 
looming in the West,” whichever side won the 
war. Philip V of Macedon’, on the other hand, 
now thought that he could profit by Roman 
weakness. He allied himself with Hannibal, 


hoping to share in the spoils of his imminent 
victory. Hannibal failed, however, and against 
Philip the Romans raised (in 211) a coalition of 
his Greek and Eastern enemies, notably the 
Aetolian League and the Kingdom of Perga- 
mum in Asia Minor. Yet the traditional divid- 
ing line held even under this strain: tradition 


long obscured the fact that developments had 
made it completely unreal. Rome herself 
showed little interest in the war in the East, 
allowing it to end in an inglorious peace, 
slightly to Philip’s advantage (206-5). Her 
Eastern allies, on the other hand, soon showed 
no concern in her struggle with Carthage, 
regarding themselves as engaged merely in 
another round of the traditional wars of the 
Hellenistic East. 

In the West the great struggle was decided 
when Scipio Africanus defeated Hannibal at 
Zama: by 201 Rome was in undisputed control 
of the Western Mediterranean. By a strange 
coincidence, the East during these years also 
saw—for the first time for generations—the rise 
of a great empire. Seleucus, the ablest of 
Alexander’s immediate Successors, had united 
the whole of the Asiatic part of his empire, 
which was by far the largest and the wealthiest, 
and in 281, at the age of about 75, had defeated 

* Philip V was a descendant of Antigonus, one of 
the generals of Philip II and Alexander the Great 


whose family acquired the Macedonian throne some- 
time after Alexander’s death 





Lysimachus, who controlled the European part. 
But before he could make good his claim to the 
new European provinces, Seleucus was mur- 
dered. For sixty years after his death his 
kingdom, racked by internal feuds and con- 
stantly attacked by the Ptolemies, based on 
Egypt, was in a state of decline and helplessness. 
But Antiochus III, who succeeded in 223, 
when not yet twenty years old, finally put down 
all the rebels in his central provinces, regained 
part of Asia Minor, and then turned to the 
farther East. There he met with brilliant 
success, forcing the rulers of Iran to submit to 
him and asserting his authority, in some form, 
even in the North-West of India. In 205 he 
returned to Mesopotamia, having earned the 
title of “ the Great.” 
revenge against the Ptolemies, who had in- 
flicted a defeat on him early in his reign. As a 
child had just succeeded to their throne, 
Antiochus seized his chance and quickly re- 
occupied Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine, which 
had hitherto lain in the Egyptian sphere. 

At the very time when Rome had, for the 
first time in history, united the Western 
Mediterranean, Antiochus the Great was pre- 
paring to assert his claim to the rest of Asia 


Minor and to the European provinces that 
Seleucus had formerly won. Between these two 
gigantic powers lay Macedon and the Greek 
world, still primarily absorbed in its local 


rivalries. Philip of Macedon was prepared to 
look farther; but he did not appreciate how the 
balance of forces had changed. Macedon had, 
in fact, been decisively weakened by over a 
century of warfare; for Macedonian soldiers 
had built up Alexander’s empire and formed 
the élite in the armies of the Successors. But 
Philip’s relative triumph in his first war against 
Rome had given him the impression that his 
was still a power of the first rank. As a result, 
he embarked on an ambitious policy, trying to 
squeeze the Romans out of Illyria by constant 
pressure on their friends there, and at the same 
time to use the weakness of the Ptolemies for 
expansion into the Aegean (hitherto controlled 
by their fleet) and into Asia Minor. This 
aroused the fears of the smaller states, which 
saw the traditional equilibrium in the area 
suddenly destroyed. Pergamum, as we have 
noticed, had been a leading member of the 


Next came a war of 


Roman coalition against Philip; and the friend- 
ship had been kept up. Its envoys, accompanied 
by those of the trading republic of Rhodes, 
therefore found a ready hearing at Rome, when 
they brought complaints against Philip. The 
complaints were reinforced by the news the 
Senate had independently received from Illyria. 
If action were not taken against him, Rome 
would have fought her Illyrian campaigns in 
vain: Philip would be established on the other 
side of the Adriatic and a great power would 
once more face Italy. Before this danger the 
Mediterranean dividing line at last disappeared. 

Though the war with Hannibal had just 
ended (201), and ordinary people in Rome were 
unwilling to go to war again, the Senate decided 
to send Philip an ultimatum. There can be no 
doubt that this action was dictated by urgent 


Bust supposed to be that of ANTIOCHUS III (242-187 
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TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMININUS, Consul, “‘ an ambitious 
young Patrician with a romantic personality and 
influential friends” 


Roman interest. But that, of course, could 
not be shouted abroad. Rome, as it happened, 
was in an excellent position: she had been 
asked by Greek states to intervene against 
Philip’s aggression. This dictated the pro- 
paganda line that was followed. The ulumatum 
called on Philip to stop attacking Greeks and 
to free the Greek cities he had conquered. 
Rome had stepped into the réle of champion 
of the Greeks. The ultimatum—angrily rejected 
by Philip—was carried round Greece by a 
Roman embassy; and if it did not arouse much 
immediate enthusiasm for the barbarian power, 
it at least attached the anti-Macedonian parties 
in the various states to Rome and strengthened 
their hands. The Aetolian League, moreover, 
was persuaded to join Rome again in the hope 
of better success. 

For two years the war dragged on in- 
decisively, as Rome failed to find a suitable 
commander. But in 198 Titus Quinctius 
Flamininus—an ambitious young Patrician 
with a romantic personality and influential 
friends—was chosen consul and brought a new 
policy: when Philip, seeing the odds against 
him, asked if the terms of the ultimatum still 
stood open, he was told that he must “ free the 
Greeks ”; and when he asked which Greeks, 
Flamininus ordered him to begin with the 
Thessalians. This was a theatrical proclama- 


EUMENES II OF PERGAMUM 
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tion of the new line: Thessaly had been under 
Macedonian control for so long that Mace- 
donian kings regarded it as unchallangeably 
theirs. Philip was no longer being asked to give 
up the profits of recent aggression but to with- 
draw to the frontiers of 150 years before. 
Naturally, he refused and the war went on. 
But Rome now had an able commander and 
the brilliant slogan of *‘ the freedom of Greece.” 
Before long most of the Greek states joined 
Flamininus, and in 197 Philip was decisively 
defeated at Cynoscephalae. His enemies— 
notably the Aetolian League—demanded his 
annihilation; but Flamininus advised the 
Senate to offer him a lenient peace, insisting 
only on compliance with the new demand for 
Greek freedom and such traditional penalties 
as reparations. The Aetolians were indignant— 
the more so as Flamininus (contrary to Roman 
promises, as they claimed) refused to hand over 
to them cities that had surrendered to Rome. 
Flamininus had turned an ally into an enemy. 
This, however, was not due simply to irre- 
sponsible egoism on his part, as his enemies in 
the Senate alleged; he was planning far ahead. 
Antiochus and Rome had hitherto been on 
the best of terms. In 200 a Roman embassy 
had called on the King to establish friendly 
relations, and in 198, when he had launched an 
attack on Eumenes, the King of Pergamum, a 





polite request from Rome had made him with- 
draw at once, even though the Senate made it 
clear that it was merely asking a favour. To 
announce his compliance with this request, the 
King had sent an embassy to Rome, where it 


was naturally received with signal marks of 


honour. Encouraged by this, he thought he 
would now be able to persuade the Senate to 
acquiesce in his westward expansion. Leaving 
Pergamum unharmed, he at once (in 197 
advanced rapidly through southern Asia Minor 
towards the Dardanelles. As the great historian 
Polybius—whose father was a prominent poli- 
tician at the time—tells us, it was this that 
made Flamininus advise immediate peace with 
Philip. The policy behind this advice we shall 
discuss in due course. In any case, the advice 
was accepted and a commission of ten senators 
sent, as was Customary, to assist the successful 
commander in the settlement. 

Antiochus’ sweep towards Europe, coming 
so soon after his friendly embassy, had alarmed 
the Senate, as it had Flamininus: they could not 


help suspecting deliberate duplicity, and they 
fell in with Flamininus’ plans for meeting it. 
The ten commissioners, sent “ to safeguard the 
freedom of the Greeks,” bore a decree of the 
Senate beginning: ““ The Greeks both in Asia 
and in Europe shall be free.” Rome had 
extended her slogan of “the freedom of the 
Greeks’ and was preparing to use it against 
Antiochus as she had against Philip. When 
envoys from Antiochus arrived to congratulate 
Flamininus on the Roman victory and reaffirm 
the King’s friendship for Rome, they were 
bluntly told that he was not to bring back war 
and enslavement to the Greek world: he must 
give up the Greek cities he had recently 
occupied and refrain from crossing into Europe. 
And at the Isthmian Games held at Corinth 
in the autumn of 196 Flamininus’ herald pro- 
claimed to an enthusiastic Greek audience that 
all the Greek states were henceforth to be free 
from all tribute, garrisons, or other instruments 
of control. The cold war against Antiochus 
had begun in earnest. 


to be continued 
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Gandhi was assassinated by one of his own 

countrymen in the capital of an independent 
India. It is nearly twenty-seven years—no 
more—since that other New Delhi event, 
during Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty, characterized 
in the House of Commons by Winston Churchill 
as “the nauseating and humiliating spectacle 
of this one-time Inner Temple lawyer, now 
seditious fakir, striding half-naked up the steps 
of the Viceroy’s palace, there to negotiate and 
to parley on equal terms with the representative 
of the King-Emperor.” 

In the course of Gandhi’s Indian career (he 
was in his forty-sixth year when he returned to 
his homeland early in 1915), he had contacts 
of some kind with the last eight Viceroys and 
Governors-General of British India—three 
before the Irwin watershed (Hardinge, Chelms- 
ford, Reading), and four afterwards (Willing- 
don, Linlithgow, Wavell, Mountbatten). The 
first of these gave him a decoration. The last 
sat by his funeral pyre. Between lie those 
extraordinary years of spasmodic evolution, 
which the historian may hesitate to assess until 
the formidable archives already available are 
supplemented by the release of State papers. 
But Gandhi was not the man to keep his 
personal relationships in the filing-cabinet. 
They are already a part of the story. 

With Lord Hardinge—Viceroy from 1910 
to 1916 and the host of King George V and 
Queen Mary at the fabulous Durbar of 1911— 
Gandhi had no intimate dealings: he was in 
South Africa for most of the period. But there 
was indirect communication through G. K. 
Gokhale and the Rev. C. F. Andrews. The 
moderate Gokhale, leader of the opposition in 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly, such as it 
then was, was esteemed by Hardinge and 
revered by Gandhi. Andrews was undoubtedly 
a saint, but his political importance has yet to 
be soberly examined. His friendship with 
Gandhi provoked animosity in some quarters, 
but his friendship with the Viceroy—begun 
with a sermon preached at Simla in May 1911— 
has largely been forgotten. Between them, 
Gokhale and Andrews helped to draw Hardinge 
into official support for the Indian indentured 
labourers in Natal, whose cause was Gandhi’s 
own, and from them Gandhi could not fail to 
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Gandhi 
and the 
Viceroys 


From the first British Viceroy whom 
he encountered Gandhi received a decoration; 
the last, ten years ago, sat beside 
his funeral pyre. During the stormy 
intervening period he came into 
contact, and often into conflict, with 
six others; and each relationship marked 
a different stage in the long historical 


process that culminated in 1947. 


By FRANCIS WATSON 


gain the impression of a “ good” Viceroy. 
It was Hardinge who, in a speech in Madras in 
1913, expressed “ the sympathy of India, deep 
and burning, and not only of India but of all 
lovers of India like myself, for their compatriots 
in South Africa in their resistance to invidious 
and unjust laws.” 

Heard across the gulf of years, those words 
are surely striking. So is Gandhi’s summons 
to an Indian audience not long afterwards to 
“think imperially, in the best sense of the 
word.” His recruiting campaign for the British 
Empire in the war of 1914-18, hard as it was to 
reconcile with his pacifism, rested on the pro- 
position that Indians must shoulder the 
obligations of full imperial citizenship if they 
desired its privileges; and those privileges he 
ranked high and candidly expounded. Hardinge, 
for whom the Viceroyalty fulfilled a lifelong 
ambition, had some claim to appear as a 
paladin of that potentially ideal Empire. 
Tagore once spoke of his nobleness of mind. 











And of the spirit shown when his life was 
attempted in Delhi in 1912 there were no two 
opinions. It drew from Andrews an emotional 
poem. Far away in Tolstoy Farm, Gandhi 
also must have read, with his horror of ter- 
rorism, of the bomb hurled from the crowded 
street at the Viceroy’s elephant; of Hardinge’s 
calm order to proceed, though his back was 
lacerated; of the courage of his wife beside him 
in the shattered howdah, the halt when it was 
found that the attendant behind them was 
hanging dead among the trappings; but, above 
all, of the refusal to retaliate or to stiffen policy 
on account of the outrage 

Towards the end of Hardinge’s term Gandhi, 
on his first notable appearance on an Indian 
platform, made a sensational reference to the 
closely-guarded representative of the King- 
Emperor. He was ashamed of the mutual 
suspicion of rulers and ruled—*‘ Is it not better 
that even Lord Hardinge should die than live a 
living death ?”” But he was ashamed also 
that he had to speak English to be understood, 
that nobody spoke in any language for the for- 
gottcn peasant, that the streets and temples of 
Banaras (where the meeting was held) were 


dirty, that Indians spat in public, and so on and 
so forth. The social reformer was saddling up 
his hobby-horses. But, as a nationalist, the 
little eccentric in the big Kathiawari turban 
was in a no-man’s-land of his own choosing; 


giving no quarter to violent extremism on the 
one hand, yet not satisfied on the other with a 
progressive movement confined, as he said, to 
‘“* lawyers, doctors and rich landlords.” 

As yet there was no other instrument, for 
Gandhi had not fashioned it. Hardinge’s years 
were of the old, the “ pre-war ” world, and for 
the new there was the change of capital to Delhi 
which hardly suggested abdication. The 
Viceroy ignored political criticism. His govern- 
ment had no information department, and, 
when he desired to show that his health was 
such as to sustain the Raj, he had only to shoot 
atiger. More popular than Curzon, he retained 
a touch of his predecessor’s grandeur in his 
régime—enough, at all events, to show up the 
affability of Lord Chelmsford, who succeeded 
him in 1916. 

“ Cordiality ”’ was the word that Gandhi 
used of his relations with this handsome, easy- 
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mannered Viceroy, who happened to be the 
same age as himself. When an interview was 
sought in the matter of the indentured Indian 
labourers abroad, it was immediately granted. 
Hardinge had obtained from London the 
promise that the system would be ended “ in 
due course.”’ Chelmsford seemed to be stalling, 
but gave Gandhi a promise of help and kept it. 
Indentured emigration was suspended for the 
duration of the war, and abolished soon after- 
wards. It was the end of a chapter, the triumph 
of a cause for which Gandhi had laboured for 
twenty-five years. 

The war, raising the political temperature, 
hastened the new chapter. But for a time it 
obscured the part that Gandhi would play. In 
April 1918 Chelmsford found it necessary, and 
thought it worth while, to use personal per- 
suasion to secure his attendance at a War 
Conference in Delhi. Gandhi came and spoke 
one sentence in support of a resolution on 
Indian recruiting: but he spoke it, deliberately 
and with permission, in Hindustani. And he 
followed it up with a letter, the beginning of a 
life-long series, explaining his reservations 
about the exclusion of more suspect personali- 
ties such as Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the Ali 
brothers, and his sympathy with Indian 
Muslims in their anxiety about Allied treat- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. “ In their most 
scrupulous regard for the rights of those 
States,” he concluded, “and of the Muslim 
sentiment as to their places of worship, and 
your just and timely treatment of India’s claim 
to Home Rule, lies the safety of the Empire. 
I write this, because I love the English nation, 
and I wish to evoke in every Indian the loyalty 
of Englishmen.” 

Within a year Gandhi had made his first 
political challenge to the British Raj—the wide- 
spread hartal, or cessation of activity, of March 
1919. “ The idea,” he wrote, “ came to me in 
a dream.” If we want to analyse the dream, we 
must bear in mind that, although Gandhi 
habitually disclaimed the intention of bargain- 
ing, he had had to defend his support of the 
imperial war-effort by the argument that co- 
operation, if unconditionally offered, would 
produce confidence and political progress. 
Edwin Montagu’s announcement in the House 
of Commons of August 20th, 1917, on “ 


the 


go 


progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire,” seemed to justify his attitude; and 
Gandhi advised his political friends to accept 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms scheme in 
principle and then fight for desired alterations. 
But the much-resented Rowlatt security 
measures, following the Armistice, suggested 
that the fight was already on. Gandhi was, in 
any case, temperamentally averse from con- 
siderations of “ security ” (and in the end paid 
for it with his life). In this case, the mistrust 
that they indicated was, in his eyes, a reversal 
of British policy. 

Before Chelmsford left India in 1921, 
Gandhi had returned to him the Kaisar-i-Hind 
medal awarded through his predecessor. The 
Rowlatt measures had provided the testing- 
ground for Gandhi’s powers of mass-appeal. 
The tragedy of General Dyer’s actions at 
Amritsar had helped to ensure that those powers 
would be used politically, though by no means 
always to the satisfaction of more orthodox 
nationalists. Within only a few months the 
champion of minority causes, the crank, as so 
many saw him, had won acknowledgment as 
the effective leader of Congress activity and the 
shaper of its new mass-organization. Yet Lord 
Reading, when he put him behind bars in 1922, 
could write to his son that Gandhi “ had pretty 
well run himself into the last ditch as a 
politician.” 

Reading had wanted to deal lightly with 
Gandhi. He had six stimulating interviews 
with him in Simla soon after taking office. He 
tried with all his legal brain to find out what 
Gandhi meant by Swaraj—self-rule—and 
failed: not solely because of his interviewer's 
evasiveness but because Gandhi himself hardly 
knew, in Reading’s language, what he meant. 
As Irwin discovered not long afterwards, he 
was simply not interested in constitution- 
making. Freedom was the magic key; but he 
told his countrymen again and again that 
“mere political freedom will not satisfy me.” 
Reading’s comment was what others went on 
saying for years: 





‘“* His religious and moral views are admirable 
and indeed are on a remarkably high altitude, but 
I must confess I find it difficult to understand his 
practice of them in politics.” 








Whether in prison or in the last ditch, Gandhi 
was not to be judged by the ordinary rules of 
political behaviour. What he wanted for his 
country, and what he demanded of his followers, 
made it inevitable that his mass-activities 
should take place in waves; and, in the trough 
of the wave, it was easy and tempting to under- 
rate him as a force. When the Liberal Viceroy 
—nagged from London and by Provincial 
Governors, and one might almost say by 
Gandhi himself—ordered his arrest and trial, 
the eccentric experiment seemed already to 
have failed. Gandhi had promised Swaraj 
within one year if his methods were followed. 
He had called off the 1920 civil disobedience 
movement, at the height of success, because it 
had lapsed into violence. The wave had broken 
and receded. The trial in March 1922 was a 
model of mutual courtesy which is still legend- 
ary in India; and the sentence was cut short by 
the almost equally celebrated operation for 
appendicitis. 

These were soothing images. The Viceroy 
had weighty problems of defence and finance 
to occupy him, besides the nursing of the new 
legislatures created by the 1919 Act, in whose 
hands the measured and orderly advance to- 
wards India’s constitutional future ought now 
partly to lie. It was to be six years or so before 
Gandhi, quietly busy with his admirable “ con- 
structive programme” in the villages, would 
reappear as the leader of mass protest. But this 


second wave, culminating in the Salt March of 


1930 and its widespread aftermath, was greater 
than anything with which Reading had had to 
deal; and the little finger of the “ gentle” 
Irwin was thicker than his predecessor’s thigh. 
Where Reading had had 20,000 political 
prisoners at one time, Irwin had at least thrice 
that number at the height of the civil dis- 
obedience movement. 

Irwin had made a distinct impression when 
he arrived in 1926; not only because of his 


known religious sincerity—the usual cere- 


monies at Bombay were postponed for a day 
because he had landed on Good Friday and 
had a three-hour service to attend—but because 
of a certain power of conveying political 
sincerity as well. But the means of advance to 


which he was 
Simon 


committed — the Statutory 
Commission—was by now outdated 
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even by moderate opinion in India. The first 
tensions that faced Irwin were Hindu-Muslim 
ones. But Gandhi, beyond the limelight, was 
preparing to resume command of the nationalist 
impatience. The need for him to do so, before 
he and his ideas of non-violent change should 
be outstripped, was evident in his intransi- 
gence when, with four other leaders (including 
Jinnah), he interviewed the 
December 23rd, 1929. 

This was the day on which the homeliest of 
Viceroys was first to occupy the new and most 
commanding of all official residences; and, 
just outside New Delhi, the train that brought 
him from tour with Lady Irwin had been 


Viceroy on 








broken in half—harmlessly—by a bomb. By 
now Irwin was the proponent of his own policy, 
expressed two months before, on his return 
from a visit to London, in a statement re- 
affirming the “ natural issue” as “ the attain- 
ment of Dominion status,” and foreshadowing 
a new method of advance—the round-table, 
British-Indian conference that Reading had 
declined to contemplate. In London, Birken- 
head had questioned both Irwin’s right to 
make the statement and India’s chances of 
being fit for self-government within the next 
hundred years; but, even so, the effect in India 
was described as “ electrifying.” The question 
now was whether the dynamism of change was 
to be controlled by the Viceroy, by the Congress 
extremists, or by Gandhi. For once Gandhi’s 
strategy kept him with the extremists. The 
Viceroy’s meeting failed. Shortly afterwards 
the Congress at Lahore, by a significantly 
narrow majority, congratulated the Viceroy on 
his escape from assassination; and with much 
more readiness declared that “the idea of 
Dominion status had lapsed.” 

It had not lapsed as an idea, but it had been 
devalued as a bargaining counter. A memoran- 
dum written by Irwin in November of that year 
1929, and since printed by his biographer, 
shows great understanding. ‘‘ What is to the 
Englishman an accomplished process is to the 
Indian rather a declaration of right, from which 
future and complete enjoyment of Dominion 
privilege will spring.”’ Gandhi, in the remark- 
able letter to the Viceroy of March 1930 begin- 
ning “ Dear Friend,” made it appear that, 
because the right seemed to be withheld, the 
intention was not to be trusted. He expounded 
the how and why of his proposed breach of the 
Salt Laws—in fact, the initiation of a new mass 
movement—and offered to confer with the 
Viceroy first. But these two had to fight before 
they could “ parley as equals.” Gandhi's offer 


was firmly rejected; and, when the trial of 


strength came, there was no weakness in Irwin. 
He did not even try Gandhi, as Reading had 
done. When thousands of Congressmen and 
their followers had already been imprisoned, 
he had him detained under an old Bombay 
Regulation of 1827. By the time that the gaols 
were opened again and the half-naked fakir 
climbed the steps of the Viceroy’s House, it 
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was evident that the British cou/d crush a 
Gandhian movement; but it was also evident 
that they were getting tired of having to do so. 

In the protracted talks between Irwin and 
Gandhi in New Delhi, the Viceroy’s object 
was to get the independence movement out of 
the fields and the salt-pans and off the city 
tramlines, and to bring it to the conference- 
table. Ramsay MacDonald and the Labour 
Government had given him a cue and he seized 
it. ‘“ No Viceroy,” says a modern Indian his- 
torian (V. P. Menon), ‘‘ had ever made such 
genuinely sincere attempts to find a solution of 
the Indian impasse.” Gandhi started with 
suspicion; but the industrialist G. D. Birla, 
who had a foot in both camps, sent a message 
to the Viceroy, after the first meeting, that 
* the ice is broken, because the first thing that 
Gandhiji said to me was: ‘ He seemed to be a 
good man with good intentions ’.” 

Though the Delhi Pact made history— 
short-lived history, it might be said—the talks 
that broke the ice have never been fully reported 
and probably never will be. Both men spoke 
with the utmost candour, and both kept faith 
with each other. From an interview with the 
ex-Viceroy (now Lord Halifax), which I was 
privileged to record, I quote one significant 
incident. It was during the long wrangle over 
an inquiry into “ police atrocities,” which 
Gandhi (and still more his colleagues) had 
demanded, and which seemed to be wrecking 
the whole of the talks. Lord Halifax told me: 


‘ Eventually, and feeling completely frustrated 
and rather out of temper because I thought he 
had been very unreasonable, I said to him rather 
sharply: ‘ Well now, Mr. Gandhi, Ill tell you 
exactly why I am not going to have your enquiry.’ 
And so he pricked up his ears and I said: ‘ I have 
no guarantee at all that even if we reach an agree- 
ment you won’t start Civil Disobedience again in 
six months, or twelve months’ time, and when you 
do I want my police to have their tails up and not 
down.’ And at that his face lit up, and he said 

Ah, now Your Excellency treats me exactly like 
I was treated by General Smuts in South Africa. 
You do not deny that I have a moral case, and 
you have conceded that it is quite likely that the 
police have committed excesses. You also said 
that if they committed excesses it was probable 
that if Your Excellency, or I, had been respon- 
sible, we should have committed excesses. Any- 
how, you don’t deny that I have a moral case 
But you advance unanswerable reasons why you 
cannot meet it. I drop the demand !’ And that 
was the end of that, after three days.’ 
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Nine years later, under Lord Linlithgow’s 
inflexible conception of a war-Viceroy’s office, 
Gandhi was to write 


I have always felt that after the Gandh 












Irwin Pact, the British satraps decided that there 
hould be no more such pacts. Whatever they 
wanted to do they should do independently. It 
shows either a high sense of justice or boundles 
elf-assurance. I think it 1s the latter 


This was in a mood of conflict, uncertainty and 
disillusion. He had not “ always felt” thus. 
Ihe hope that his relations with Irwin had 
provided a precedent and a platform was 
revived from time to time. There had been a 
gleam of it in the friendly initiative taken by 
Linlithgow himself (to Gandhi’s surprise 
soon after his arrival as Viceroy in 1936. But 
everybody was older now, and so were the 
Indian tensions. After Irwin’s departure, and 
with Gandhi in London as the sole Congress 
representative at the Round-Table Conference, 
the situation had deteriorated. Returning at 
Christmas 1931, he had found Lord Willingdon 
meeting agitation with Viceregal ordinances, 
and Nehru and others at the point of arrest 
again. Willingdon had a long Indian experience 





















behind him, and had indeed (as Governor of 


Bombay) met Gandhi as early as 1915. On that 
occasion, he had suggested that his visitor 
might come to see him whenever he con- 
templated any steps concerning government. 
But in 1931-32, as Viceroy, he was clearly deter- 


mined not to be trapped into talks. A shoal of 


messages from Gandhi had no effect except to 
open the prison-doors, behind which the 


Mahatma entered upon the “ fiery ordeal” of 


his great challenge to one item of the new con- 
stitutional proposals—the representation of 
““ Untouchables.” The distant Viceroy, correct, 
conservative, stylish rather than sagacious, 
stayed out a term in which the Congress Work- 
ing Committee was firmly outlawed, and con- 
stitution-making inched its way forward while 
history rapidly outstripped it. 

The elaborate federal structure, bristling 
with safeguards, turned out after so much 
labour to be, whether good or bad, a British 
parliamentary solution. But it was at least 
something to get the new constitution working 
in the Provinces; and it was rather to gain 
Gandhi’s general goodwill than to raise any 
special issue that Linlithgow first got in touch 
with him. It may be that the bid for a federated 
dominion on British terms was doomed already ; 
but war in 1939 gave it the death-blow. It may 
be that, as some thought, Linlithgow could 
never have understood Gandhi; but the war 
sundered them after a promising opening. 
What is significant is Gandhi’s repeated em- 
phasis, as though he must at all costs keep a 
foot in this particular door, on the warmth of 
his feelings for Linlithgow and his family. 
In 1940, the attempt to reconcile Gandhi's 
ideas with those of a government centralized 
for a life-and-death military effort broke down. 
Gandhi himself had broken down when con- 
templating the plight of London under bom- 
bardment; but this was his summing-up of the 
tall, Presbyterian Viceroy who was to keep the 
reins of office in his hands through the darkest 
days of war, through famine, through “ open 
rebellion ’”’; who was to become Gandhi's last 


gaoler and to risk being regarded, in the fast of 


1942, as his executioner: 


“He conveys the most unpalatable decisions 
with a calmness and courtesy which, for the 
moment, make you think that you have heard no 
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harsh or hard decision. He listens to your argu 
ment with a patience and attention I have never 
known any other Viceroy or any high functionary 
to show in an equal measure. He is never ruffled 
and never discourteous. With all this, however, 
he is not to be easily moved from his position 
He meets you with his decision on the matter 
under discussion already made. He is not 
receptive. He has amazing confidence in the 
correctness of his own judgment He does not 
believe in a gentleman’s or any other agreement 
. . . He and I have become friends never to be 
parted, be the differences between us as great as 
they can be.” 


Yet even in the final exchange of personal 
notes, when Linlithgow’s seven years of office 
came to an end in September 1943, harmony 
was not restored. To almost any Briton, des- 
perately beset but sure of his cause, Gandhi’s 
language was now completely unintelligible; 
and with his own colleagues he passed in the 
war-years through the deepest waters of dis- 
agreement. The famous “ Quit India ”’ Resolu- 
tion of August 1942, seen from Gandhi’s angle, 
was one more bid to control by his own methods 
the revolutionary situation that he saw existing. 
His grievances were first, that the authorities 
swooped before he was able either to give proper 
instructions for a “ non-violent ” movement or 
to have the talks which he expected with the 
Viceroy; and, secondly, that his word, then and 
thereafter, was disbelieved. 

The personal drama, and much else, can be 
read in the vivid documentation of the Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Gandhi, stretching over 
twenty months, which the Government of 
India released in 1944. It includes the tired 
but studied effort to start from detention a 
fresh chapter with the new Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, who might be excused for regarding 
this appointment as one more thankless task 
in a career dogged by destiny. In his reply to 
the opening letter, Wavell had the imagination 
to offer the deep sympathy of his wife and 
himself on the death of Mrs. Gandhi “ after 
so many years of companionship.” Gandhi 
reacted at once. The soldier-Viceroy, who was 
addicted to poetry, was presented with the 
example of Wordsworth’s happy warrior. The 
prisoner’s release, “ solely on medical grounds,” 
followed after a few weeks. 

Wavell had been the Commander-in-Chief 
whose communications with a vital front had 
been cut by internal violence in 1942. But, if 
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Gandhi could not accept responsibility for this, 
it was equally true that Wavell had not been 
consulted by Linlithgow over the arrest of the 
Congress leaders. An Allied victory was now 
in sight. A new British initiative to break the 
Indian deadlock was expected. To Gandhi, in 
whose view freedom would produce unity and 
not the other way about, Wavell’s political 
vocabulary seemed old-fashioned. But it was 
plain that this tough, foursquare, battle-scarred 
and kindly man was doing his best. Gandhi 


made a last throw in meetings with the now 
comfortably-placed Jinnah; and Wavell went 
to London for political talks. What he brought 
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back with him called the Wavell Plan. 
When his conference of Indian leaders at Simla, 
in the summer of 1945, was wrecked on the 
rock of Congress-Muslim League rivalry, the 
Viceroy, declaring that “‘ India’s future great- 
ness is not in doubt,” took the blame for failure 
on himself. With equal generosity, Nehru, 
when Wavell was replaced in 1947, went out 
of his way to praise the sincerity of a Viceroy 
with whom he had had not a few differences. 

Politically, Gandhi’s réle was no longer 
dominant. He recovered in his seventies his 
buoyancy and his physical stamina. But he 
seemed to be fading into a symbol. His advice 
was sought by everyone, but seldom followed. 
He had attended Wavell’s Simla Conference, 
but in his personal capacity, not as a delegate. 
The British Cabinet Mission of 1946 set much 
store by his wisdom; but the prospects of a 
practical solution were still bleak. It was 
important that this time he was ready to trust 
the genuineness of British intentions, and to 
convey that trust to his popular audiences. He 
concluded, however, that Wavell was being 
beaten by an appallingly difficult job: and it is 
a fact that he privately conveyed to the Attlee 
Government his opinion that the situation was 
beyond the Viceroy’s control. 

To place it within Lord Mountbatten’s 
control, the British Cabinet took at last the sort 
of step that Gandhi’s peculiar brand of anar- 
chism had recommended for years and in vain 
The Viceroy who talked with Gandhi six times 
in April 1947 with such uninhibited friendliness 
was, by declaration, the last, and with a time- 
limit which he and his ministers caused to be 
advanced when he reviewed the critical state of 


was 


affairs. Mountbatten’s predecessors had had 
to ask themselves three questions about 
Gandhi: What did he mean by Swaray ? How 


representative was he ? Unless and until a 
working agreement showed itself among the 
disparate political elements, was he at any given 
moment a settling or an unsettling force ? The 
first two questions were no longer relevant. 
The third was answered by Gandhi’s last, 
lonely and tremendously impressive struggle 
for communal pacification, first in the hope of 
showing that partition could be avoided, then 
in proof that his own faith at least had not 
failed. Looking back on the tide of horror in 
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the divided Punjab which 55,000 picked troops 
could not stem, and on Gandhi's 
in divided Bengal, Mountbatten later called 


*“* miracle ” 
him “‘ my one-man boundary force.” 

But it might not have been so. Supposing 
that Gandhi’s popular influence had been used, 


as many urged him to use it, in the refusal of 


partition ? He was not in the Interim Govern- 
ment. He had kept out of the Viceroy’s meet- 
ings with the political leaders; but on June 2nd, 
the day before the decisive plan was to be put to 
them, Mountbatten—though “very appre- 
hensive ’’—felt he had to see Gandhi. It was 
Gandhi’s weekly day of and his 


silence, 


ations with the 
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fast 


uninhibited 


scribbled comments were handed over as the 
Viceroy talked. How would the decision—so 
deeply hurtful to Gandhi—be communicated 
to the masses from the prayer-meetings that 
were now his national platform ? 

At his next prayer-meeting, Gandhi quietly 
but emphatically declared that responsibility 
for dividing India rested neither with Britain 
nor with the Viceroy. That testimony of justice 
is something that should be remembered among 
the legacies of the man whose ambivalence 
between saint and politician still puzzles many. 
So also, it might well be contended, is India’s 
existence within the Commonwealth. 
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Palaeolithic Art: parti 


Had these early artists a purely practical aim? Or were they inspired by a true creative impulse ? 
“ This conflict,” writes FJacquetta Hawkes, “ exists only in the mind of the disputants.” 


By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


HE LIMITATIONS OF PALAEOLITHIC art are 
most apparent in its subject matter. 
Enough examples have already been 

quoted to emphasize the familiar fact that the 

Franco-Cantabrian school was predominantly 

concerned to make portraits of single animals 

in a style of heightened realism. Scenes or 
pictorial compositions were very rare; human 
beings were seldom portrayed, in painting 
almost never. In both these things Franco- 

Cantabrian art contrasts with the East Spanish 

paintings where men and women were often 

depicted and scenes of hunting and ceremonial 
were favourite subjects. 
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These generalizations must always remain 
broadly true; yet it so happens that recent dis- 
coveries have tended slightly to modify them. 
In the depths of the pit at Lascaux (discovered 
in 1940 but hardly published until after the war 
was found what has a good claim to be the first 
narrative picture in the world. Many people 
are by now familiar with the scene where a man 
schematically drawn) is apparently lying dead, 
while before him a bison stands in a curiously 
rigid attitude as though about to fall, its ripped 
intestines hanging down and a broken spear at 
its side. Even without attempting to bring the 
neighbouring rhinoceros into the scene, there 














seems no doubt that this unique picture illus- 
trated some particular event—whether from 
real life or a camp-fire epic. It told a story; and 
this was something altogether new. 

Equally revolutionary were the discoveries 
made at Angles sur l’Anglin after 1948. First, 
the three female figures helped to connect the 
Venus statuettes more closely with the ordinary 
animal sculpture—but Laussel had already gone 
some way towards achieving this. Far more un- 
expected was the head and shoulders portrait of 
a man executed in paint, engraving and low 
relief. It is the only more or less realistic por- 
trayal of a human being in all Franco-Cantabrian 
art. The interest of the finds in this site has 
helped to call attention to engravings in La 
Grotte de la Marche about twenty miles away, 
which include poor, but fairly lively, sketches 
of women, some of them pregnant, and of men 
with their sexual organs emphasized and even 
embellished. 

The question of human representation in 
this art is of great interest. The contrast 
between the match-stick man at Lascaux and 
the noble realism of the dying bison is repre- 
sentative. With the exception of the Angles- 
sur-l’Anglin portrait, almost all representa- 
tions of men are either schematic or childishly 
crude. The Trois Fréres “‘ Sorcerer ” might be 
taken as another exception; for it is full of life 
and feeling—but it will be argued that it 
represents a spirit-being rather than a man. 
It remains true, then, that the artists almost 
never tried to express the essential character of 
the human male body in the way that they 
would express the physical essence of bison and 
reindeer, ibex or mammoth. 

This refusal may perhaps be partly explained 
by the fear that to draw his image might give 
his enemies power over the man himself. But 
surely the main reason must be that the male 
artist had no passionate emotional interest in 
his fellows ? He was content to make signs for 
them, instead of an emotionally charged image. 
The drawings of men come near to pictographic 
writing. 

Turning to the sculptured portrayals of the 
female form, we are in an altogether different 
realm of emotional expression. We have already 
seen how, both in the figurines and the larger 
carvings, the body was shown fat and often 





Entrance of “‘Les Trois Fréres” in the French Pyrenees 
‘“* many paintings and engravings are in situations that 
must have been extraordinarily difficult to reach * 


pregnant, while the sexual features were 
emphasized and the face was usually ignored. 
At Angles the Venuses had no heads at all. 
Here again, then, the artist did not wish to 
express the female body with the heightened 
realism he gave to the animal. But there was no 
lack of emotion: the finest of the Venuses are 
highly charged with it. He. desired only to 
show the female erotically and as the source of 
all abundance—in her he portrayed not woman 
but fertility. He had, in short, created the great 
symbol of the mother goddess that was to have 
so long a history among mankind. 

These speculations lead us on to the fascina- 
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ting problem of the meaning and purpose of the 


art we have been studying. It is a fascinating 
subject; yet perhaps as a problem it has been 
exaggerated. There is a long-standing dispute 
between those who have wished to see this art 
as undertaken for its own sake—for self- 
expression and the creation of beauty—and 
those sturdy rationalists who see it as a purely 
practical activity undertaken to secure good 
hunting. This conflict exists only in the mind 
of the disputants. Even in our century, when 
life is lived so much in watertight compart- 
ments, no one thinks of asking whether the 
painters of easel pictures work for self-expres- 
sion or because they intend to sell their can- 
vases. Nor, looking back, do we ask whether 
the Fra Angelico and his like worked because 
they were artists or because they were employed 
by the Church. In primitive societies, where 
there is no conscious division between intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, practical and religious activi- 
ties, art belongs to them all and is simply a 
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part of everyday life. To try to separate it out 
only reveals the folly of the over-analytical and 
unimaginative mind. 

There is no question that most cave art 
served magical functions—in particular, the 
form known as sympathetic magic which 
depends upon the belief that similarity or 
relationship is identity, and that what is done 
to an image or part of a thing will affect the 
thing itself. Even in civilized lands people are 
sull brought into court from time to time for 
making wax models of their enemies and melt- 
ing them, or sticking them with pins. 

Palaeolithic art served sympathetic magic for 
the fulfilment of two great desires of the hunt- 
ing peoples—for fertility in man and beast and 
for success in hunting. The first desire may be 
partly expressed in the very paintings and 
sculptures themselves—the artists were creating 
the game. It is expressed much more clearly in 
the portrayal of pregnant animals, as at Lascaux, 
in mating couples such as the lovely reindeer in 














Font de Gaume and the clay bison of Tuc 
d’Audubert, and above all in the emergence of 
the figures of the mother goddess. The second 
desire, the desire to kill, was served most 
obviously of all by the drawing of wounds, 
spears and darts on the flanks of the painted 


images. It takes a purely magical and non- 
aesthetic form at Montespan, where a rough 
clay dummy of a bear seems to have been 
furnished with the pelt and head of a real 
animal and frenziedly thrust with spears. 

Yes, there is no doubt that cave art served 
the “ practical ” ends of magic. Yet this in no 
way lessens its greatness as art or the status of 
its creators as artists. From that time to this, 
there have been great numbers of hunting 
peoples living and practising magic; yet none 
has had a representational art to approach 
theirs. The Bushmen, who come nearest to it, 
may have inherited some part of their tradition. 
The grisly relics at Montespan should them- 
selves remind us that usually no attempt at 
realistic representation is thought necessary; 
symbolic designs or crude enactments supply 
the necessary magical identification. The few 
other peoples, like the Australians, who have 
made pictures in connection with hunting 
magic, have done so without inspiration or skill. 

If, on the one hand, hunting magic is usually 
practised without a noble, humane art such as 
the Palaeolithic artists achieved, so, on the 
other, there is no doubt these artists often 
worked for the sheer enjoyment of creation. 
This is more evident in the small works than in 
the murals. It can perhaps be argued, though 
not very convincingly, that the carving of 
animals on spear-throwers may have been in- 
tended to give them added power as weapons of 
the chase. But surely no such magical purposes 
need be found for the innumerable little carv- 
ings and engraved sketches found in the cave 
dwellings ? And what explanation save pleasure 
in the making and using of attractive objects 
can there be for the ibex drawn on a clay lamp 
from La Mouthe and the pretty fish palette ? 

One further element in the meaning of this 
art still remains to be considered—the religious. 
A number of cave drawings show men disguised 
as animals or with animal attributes. Some of 
these may merely be hunters, dressed up in 
order to stalk their prey; but many, such as the 
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“imps ” of Abri Mege, the masked grotesques 
of Combarelles and above all the famous Trois 
Fréres Sorcerer, certainly are not. They show 
men participating in animal life, not merely 
simulating it. The Sorcerer, equally strange in 
style, form and feeling, is surely no human 
being at all but some spirit ancestor of man 
and beast such as survives in the concepts 
of modern totemism. That there were animal 
cults is further supported by the engraving 
from Raymonden, showing lines of human 
figures round a dismembered bison—possibly 
participants in some ritual communion meal— 
and by the comparable scene from La 
Madeleine, where a procession with bowed 
heads approaches a gigantic bison figure. 

It seems that as these ancient hunters, with 
their heightening mental powers, began to feel 
themselves more and more cut off from the rest 
of nature, they yearned for reunion with it. 
And, because the whole of their lives were both 
actively and emotionally concentrated on the 
beautiful animals among which they lived, this 
desire for communion, for a participation 
mystique, went out towards them. For the tribe 
it probably found expression through dances 
and other ceremonies; for those few among 
them who had genius it found expression in 
their art. 

A modern poet has said that “‘ the poetic image 
shows the artist seeking to express unity with all 
that is and has been ”’; and this was as true of 
the first artists as of the latest. Various attempts 
have been made to suggest that the cave 
painters used dead beasts as their models, or 
that the sight of shadows on the wall suggested 
their imitation in paint. Such ideas are wholly 
misleading. Anyone with an understanding of 
the creative process must know that the artists 
who entered these dark caverns, so remote 
from the outer world, carried with them 
intense and emotionally charged images of the 
animals on which their lives were centred. The 
creative act, as in all true art, had already taken 
place in the imagination; the pigments, the 
graver, served only to give it material expression. 
All decorative and utilitarian magical functions 
apart, the element of communion with his 
animal subjects made the activity of the Palaeo- 
lithic artist absolutely at one with the religious 
life of his society. (Concluded) 











The Myth of Napoleon 





By THEODORE ZELDIN 








Louis Napoleon’s * 
the appeal to Imperial tradition, 1848 


election poster’; a caricature of 





that really my 
the English have changed him ! 


A veteran of Waterloo exclaims: “* Is 


Emperor? Hou 


“< It 1s time that the abuse of his enemies should be appreciated in its 


true light, and not accepted as impartial history merely 


because they happened to be distinguished men.” 


; EAD NO HISTORY, NOTHING but bio- 
R graphy, for that is life without theory.” 
So Disraeli once said, but it is not a 
maxim that can be applied to Napoleon III. 
His life contained so many adventures, con- 
spiracies and love affairs, his court was so well 
provided with gossip and intrigue, his career 
reached such depths and such heights of fortune, 
that it is no wonder that his biographers have 
not had time to stop to ask what he achieved as 
a statesman. They would have been surprised 
to know that he was, in the opinion of Lamar- 
tine, the greatest politician France had had 
since Talleyrand, and possibly even greater 
than he. 
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It is not from any personal animosity that 
they refuse to great him seriously. On the 
contrary, for it can be said of few, as it can be 
said of him, that no one who ever knew him 
detested him or even found him disagreeable. 
His gift for making friends was quite extra- 
ordinary, and even his bitterest enemies concede 
that he was an amiable man. That, in fact, is 
how they damn him. He was a pleasant man, 
they say, with good intentions, no doubt, but 
with no political gifts and with none of the 
ability necessary to carry out his grandiose 
schemes. He was a rake, an adventurer, a 
dreamer, a charlatan, but nothing like his 
uncle, of course. 

















He ended as he began, in exile, and his 
critics have enjoyed showing that his failure 
was inevitable. He gradually divested himself 
of much of his power; and they have assumed 
that he did so because he was compelled to 
yield before the growing strength of the opposi- 
tion, and decided to give up his control of the 
State in order to retain his throne. His Liberal 
Empire collapsed after little more than a 
hundred days; and they have assumed that it 
was a mere epilogue to his reign and not the 
consummation of his work. His government did 
not include the old parliamentary leaders; and 
they have asserted, therefore, that his sup- 
porters were mere nonentities and henchmen. 
They enjoy quoting the pretty phrase attributed 
to him: “‘ The Empress is legitimist, my cousin 
is republican, Morny is Orleanist, I am a 
socialist: the only Bonapartist is Persigny and 
he is mad ”’; and from this they conclude that 
the Second Empire represented nothing but a 
jumble of second-hand ideas. Some claim that 
it was established almost accidentally, under 
the influence of force and excitement, that it 
had no real roots in the country, and that its 
motto should have been not “ Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity ” but that given to it by Marx, 
“ Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery.” 

It is extraordinary how reputations are made 
and unmade in history. The great achievements 
of Castlereagh, for example, were condemned 
to a hundred years of oblivion very largely by 
the superior wit of his rival Canning and by 
the famous phrase of Byron; and likewise, 
under the influence of his royalist successors, 
Oliver Cromwell was spurned as a bigot and a 
tyrant for twice that time, until his letters and 
speeches were published to show what he was 
really like. In the other direction, it is well 
known how Napoleon I looked after his own 
reputation and how he created the legend about 
himself which made his name into a positive 
political force. After Waterloo, he became the 
martyr of St. Helena, whence he preached the 
gospel of his own glory, proclaiming the excel- 
lence of his intentions and encouraging 
posterity to forget everything in his reign that 
was not to his credit. His political enemies 
were in power for a bare fifteen years. Louis 
Philippe erected monuments to his glory and 
brought his ashes back to France as those of a 
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national hero. Napoleon III gave him another 
twenty years of official worship, published his 
correspondence in fifty volumes and so made it 
impossible for anyone ever to deny his great- 
ness. His reputation never had to contend 
seriously with popular hostility or ignorance. 

Exactly the opposite happened to Napoleon 
III. His martyrdom in the fortress of Ham took 
place before his reign; and though it helped 
him to gain his throne, it came too early to 
influence historical opinion. In 1873 he 
planned to repeat the return from Elba, but 
died before he could do so. The literary world 
was largely hostile to him and vilified him as 
Napoléon le petit. The two best histories of his 
reign are by a republican and a royalist, and 
the French school text-books have long 
reflected the views of his political enemies, 
who obtained the professorships after his fall. 
He has, indeed, never been allowed to speak 
for himself: his published correspondence 
barely fills a few volumes and most of it dates 
from his early days of exile. There is nothing 
resembling the huge series on his uncle to 
show what he was really like as a ruler. 

There has thus grown up a myth about 
Napoleon III as a sort of counterpart to the 
legend about Napoleon I. It began with the 
story that he had been elected president because 
the royalist politicians thought he would be a 
tool in their hands, a story that they invented 
to flatter their own importance. There is, in 
fact, incontrovertible evidence that they sup- 
ported him because they saw that he was bound 
to win; and Thiers, who never erred on the 
side of modesty, would have stood himself had 
he thought he had any chance at all. The story 
that he was allowed to take his seat in parlia- 
ment in June 1848 because he was considered 
harmless and an imbecile is also an invention 
from the same source. Rumours were spread 
that he could not speak French, that his hobby 
was rearing eagles in cages, that so conscious 
was he of his own incompetence that he had 
opened negotiations of his own accord to secure 
the return of the legitimist pretender. The 
politicians who met him, however, quickly saw 
how wide all this propaganda was of the truth. 
Montalembert, the leader of the liberal Catho- 
lics, was much impressed when he first went to 
see him in October 1848. “ I cannot conceive,” 














he noted in his diary, “* where his reputation for 
incompetence comes from.” 

It is time, therefore, that the abuse of his 
enemies should be appreciated in its true light 
and not accepted as impartial history merely 
because they happened to be distinguished men. 
What has been said about him should be put 
aside and an attempt should be made to study 
the facts and the primary sources. The man, 
however, cannot be assessed unless his work is 
also assessed, and that is why biography with- 
out history is not enough for him. 

His standing as a statesman must depend to 
a very considerable extent on the way in which 
the Liberal Empire is interpreted. Napoleon I 
claimed in exile that his object had always been 
to establish liberty, and that the Hundred Days 
were destined to inaugurate a new era of peace 
and constitutional monarchy. No one has 
believed him, and quite rightly, for his character 
and his career made it impossible for him to 
accomplish such a metamorphosis. Is it right, 


however, to dismiss the similar claims of 


Napoleon III ? Was he a liberal only in opposi- 


tion and a despot as soon as he got the reins of 


power into his own hands ? 


In truth, he was probably a determined 
believer in the merits of neither liberalism nor 
despotism, but an opportunist above all else. 
He had thought a great deal about the art of 
success, and he was determined not to repeat 
the mistakes that had made others, and especi- 
ally his uncle, fail before him. Politics was for 


him “ the application of history.” 
the statesman was to study history and to dis- 
cover which of the driving forces in the world 
had passed forever and which would triumph. 
Success would come to him who judged cor- 
rectly which way the wind was blowing and 
trimmed his sails accordingly; to him who 
always made sure to lead events and not to be 
dragged by them. He must represent the 
aspirations of his epoch; and that is why his 
flattering courtiers pleased him by saying, 
** Sire, you are the century.” 

“In the end,” he once declared, “ it is 
always public opinion that wins the last 
victory.” 
history, and in particular from his study of the 


history of England, the most successful of 


monarchies, that ‘‘ It is not chance that deter- 


The task of 


He concluded from his study of 


mines the destinies of nations; it is not an un 
foreseen accident that overthrows or maintains 
thrones. There is a general cause that deter- 
mines events and makes them follow logically 
from each other. A government can often 
violate law and even liberty with impunity, but 
if it does not put itself openly at the head of 
the great interests of civilization, it can have 
only an ephemeral existence.” He would always 
seek to give the French what they wanted 

In 1848 he was, to an extraordinary extent, 
“‘ the man of the century ”’; and he did not owe 
his success simply to the attraction of his name 
He represented better than anyone else the 
French peasantry, whose hearts were on the left 
but whose pockets were on the right, who were 
fond of being “ advanced ” in theory but who, 
in the practical conduct of life, sought only the 
traditional rewards for their labour—property 
and social advancement for their children 
Similarly, Napoleon was at once conservative 


* Elle est bien morte ? The coffin of Liberty; 
Le Charivari, April 18th, 1852 














and radical, a lover of peace but also a lover of 
glory, an unbeliever married to a religious wife 
—a bundle of contradictions, but of the very 
contradictions that were innate in the great 
majority of his subjects. 

He was the only politician of the time who 
could be conservative without being retrograde. 
The proclamation of universal suffrage had cast 
terror into the old parliamentary leaders, who 
hastened to modify and limit it as soon as they 
returned to power. Napoleon alone knew how 
to place himself at the head of such an elec- 
torate, to lead it in the direction he chose and 
so to prove that it could be a perfectly harmless 
and conservative force. When he fell in 1870, 
no one could seriously think of abolishing uni- 
versal suffrage; and this is not the least of his 
contributions to the development of the in- 
stitutions of his country. 

He consolidated universal suffrage rather 
in the way that Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Pelhams had _ consolidated parliamentary 
monarchy in England. They had made the 
king’s government work by giving the House of 
Commons and the gentry what they wanted, 
by providing pasture enough for all the hungry 
beasts in politics and by following a policy that 
was popular with the nation. So likewise 
Napoleon made his government work by offer- 
ing the electorate what it wanted, in return for 
support on matters to which it was indifferent. 
The centralization of Louis XIV and Napoleon 
I placed immense power in the hands of the 
government, and without the approval or 
initiative of its head very little could be done. 
Napoleon III argued that the details of politics 
mattered little to the peasants, and that they 
did not care whether there were one or two 
parliaments in Paris or none at all. He thought 
that what really interested them was how to 
finance improvements in their daily existence, 
how to build roads to their farms and railways 
to their markets, how to bring water to their 
villages and how to establish local schools for 
their children, and how, on top of all this, to 
find the money to maintain their hospitals and 
their almshouses, to repair their churches and 
to embellish their village halls. The centraliza- 
tion of the country required the peasants to pay 
taxes for these very purposes, but they had to 
send their money to Paris and then to beg it 





back from the government. The government 
was willing to help those who helped it. It re- 
distributed the taxes in the form of subsidies to 
the villages that voted favourably in the elec- 
tions. It offered part as a bait, just before the 
elections, and the rest as a reward if the results 
were satisfactory. It seemed a good bargain to 
many who cared nothing for politics and hence 
the unanimous votes which the opposition 
attributed to force. 

A good deal of force and intimidation was, of 
course, used but not on the great majority 
ordinary men. The system was more subtle 
than that. Napoleon had by far the best 
organized party in the country, for he had at 
his disposal the civil service, which 
reached the zenith of its prestige and its power 
The prefects, enjoying their hey-day and re- 
producing in the provinces the glitter of the 
imperial court, were not simply administrators 
but the veritable political leaders of their 
departments. They gave much time to the task 
of making converts to Bonapartism, wooing the 
aristocracy with dinner parties and balls, woo- 
ing the bourgeoisie with jobs and favours, 
wooing above all the masses with the gift and 
the promise of material benefits. They took 
the credit for the prosperity that the country 
enjoyed; and it is largely thanks to them that 
the Second Empire was afterwards remem- 
bered as the good old days when men used to 
play games with golden coins. 

They could speak to almost every peasant in 
the country through the mayors of the villages. 
appointed by the government and so invested 
with all the authority that comes from being 
an official of a centralized state like France. 
These mayors presided over the elections in the 
villages; and they made sure that the people 
understood the “social contract” of the 
Second Empire. They did not compel any man 
to vote for Napoleon or his official candidates, 
and they did not falsify the returns of unanim- 
ous results: they just made it unwise to cast 
a contrary vote. The system of voting was 
different from that now used in England. The 
voter was not presented with a list of candidates 
and asked to place a cross against one of them. 
Instead, he was required to put in the box a 
ballot paper which he had to produce himself, 
bearing the name of his favourite. These ballot 
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Vagna Charta for France “* 





papers were generally supplied by the candi- 
dates; but the government had the advantage 
that it sent the ballot paper of the candidate it 
supported with the card that entitled an elector 
to vote. The ignorant, therefore, frequently 
came to vote with their electoral cards and their 
government ballot papers, which they put in 
the box as though they were the only ones that 
could be used. When some poor peasant came 
to the village hall with a ballot paper that an 
opposition agent had given him, the mayor 
presiding over the box would at once spot it. 

“Ah!” he would say. “‘ Haven’t you got 
any other ballot paper apart from that one ?” 

“Why, yes, Monsieur le Maire.” 

“* Show me.” 

The elector shows several. The mayor takes 
the official candidate’s and says, “ Here, my 
good man, this is the good one; put the others 
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cartoon from ** Punch,” Fanuary 15th, 1870 


down——.” Then the mayor puts it into the 
box. Or he would say, “ Put the ballot paper 
you’ve got into your pocket and take this one: 
this is the good one.” 

Such proceedings took place when the mayor 
was a paternal figure and the elector a sub- 
missive peasant. But sometimes a more arro- 
gant man would march into the voting hall and 
demand a ballot paper. He is given the official 
candidate’s. He asks for “ another one.” The 
mayor says there are no others. The man 
insists. The mayor gets angry. A row would 
start and in the end the man would probably be 
thrown out. Of course, the mayor would 
receive great sympathy; for was not this desire 
to vote against his advice a challenge to his 
authority, a doubt cast upon his knowledge of 
how administrative business should be trans- 
acted ? It was for personal reasons, as much as 
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because of their political preferences, that the 


mayors lost their tempers with organizers of 


opposition. They looked upon dissent as a 
personal insult. One mayor, no more pompous 
than most, thus writes to his prefect: “ Yester- 
day three men travelled over my commune, 


putting up red posters everywhere in favour of 


M. Casimir Perier. When I and a gendarme 
asked them by what right they were putting up 
notices on the wall of the town hall without my 
authorization, they replied in an mmpertinent 
manner, that they had no need of my authoriza- 
tion.” This was a slur on his dignity and his 
rage can be imagined. 

The mayors had valuable allies in the school- 
masters, who were likewise agents of the state. 
Here is a report from one of them to show 
how they acted: “ As secretary of the town 


of 1870 was 


son, 
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ensuring the 


hall, entrusted in this capacity with the pre- 
paration of all the election documents, I was 
able to exercise far greater influence on the 
elections. In conjunction with the village 
constable, I distributed the ballot papers I 
received from Monsieur le Préfet to the 
electors. I strongly supported the candidature 
of M. Arnaud, the government’s candidate. I 
tried to make the electors understand that we 
must all without exception consolidate the plans 
of our august Emperor by a unanimous vote. 
Despite this, I was compelled to redouble my 
zeal and energy owing to the fact that some 
agitators had led astray a large number of 
electors and particularly twenty electors at a 
village not far away, who had been earnestly 
solicited to vote for M. Dupont Delporte and 
were completely disposed to vote for the latter 














and in consequence to reject the government’s 
candidate. Having heard this vexatious news, 
I went to make them see the error into which 
they had fallen. To prove to them that the 
government is good, I gave them knowledge of 
a letter which Monsicur le Maire of the com- 
mune had received from Monsieur le Préfet, 
in which it is said that a new subsidy of 220,000 
francs had just been given to the department to 
be divided between the communes that had 
suffered in the floods of 1856. In the presence 
of this testimony of the solicitude of the 
government, will you be so ungrateful, I told 
them, as to refuse it your co-operation: and at 
once they all threw down the ballot papers that 
had been given to them and came at once to the 
town hall to vote for M. Arnaud.” 

In the course of the reign this system gradu- 
ally disintegrated, and by 1869 it had pretty 
well collapsed. Napoleon himself hastened its 
collapse by his own measures. He found it un- 
satisfactory despite, and even because of, the 
almost absolute power that it gave him. One 
day, talking with the duc de Plaisance of his 
days as president of the republic, he said regret- 
fully, ““ Ah ! Those were the days !” Plaisance 
said things did not seem to have worsened for 
him. “ You are quite wrong, my dear duke,” 
replied Napoleon. “ At that time it was all 
life and movement around me; today it is 
silence. I am isolated, I no longer hear any- 
thing.” He was expected to do everything 
himself, but inevitably, in practice, he could 
not. He had to bear all the responsibility, 
nevertheless, while his ministers wielded their 
immense power without adequate control from 
parliament or from each other. Both he and 
they soon perceived that such checks were 
desirable, quite apart from any ideological 
reasons, simply in the interests of more 
efficient government. He saw, too, that he 
could hardly go on preaching liberty to the 
rulers of Europe when he did not practise it 
himself. He was getting old, moreover; and 
yet as things stood, all the achievements of the 
reign hung on the life of one sick man. He must 
provide for the future and found institutions 
that would render his work permanent. 

Many of his earliest supporters had no wish 
to continue with the old system either. They 
may have been docile enough when he emerged 
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clothed in all the prestige that his immense 
victories at the plebiscites gave him; but now 
they thought it was time they should share his 
power. They could no longer win their elec- 
tions in their constituencies simply by declaring 
their loyalty to him, by saying, as did an old 
veteran of Waterloo, “If you re-elect me, I 
shall, as before, support the Empire and we will 
repeat together, ‘ Long Live The Emperor ’.” 
They now had to meet the powerful challenge 
of an opposition which promised all the utopian 
joys the age could imagine. They could no 
longer defeat them by the old system; so they 
had to outdo them at their own game and 
promise even more, with liberty to crown it. 
In this way did they become supporters of a 
Liberal Empire, which was thus created not by 
the opponents of Napoleon but by his old sup- 
porters, converted like him. They had the good 
fortune to find in Emile Ollivier a leader who 
had one of the rarest and most elevated minds 
of his day, and who was able to organize them 
and to bring their vague ambitions to success. 

The Liberal Empire was an attempt to break 
the vicious circle of revolution and reaction in 
which France had been caught since Louis XVI. 
It sought to effect progress without revolution, 
in the belief that reforms could be obtained 
only gradually, whereas revolutions, being 
essentially violent, would never achieve their 
ends because they inevitably created new 
problems and brought divisions, emigrations 
and reaction in their train. It held that France 
could not turn at once from despotism to parlia- 
mentary government; and it established a 
representative form of government as a first 
step. It was not muddled thinking that led 
it to maintain that if France wished to imitate 
nineteenth-century England, she should first 
start by copying her neighbour’s preliminary 
institutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It is possible to argue therefore that since 
Napoleon III tackled, and for a time success- 
fully solved, the most fundamental problem in 
French politics, he can claim a place among the 
great statesmen of the century. When the pre- 
judice against him has died down, it will very 
likely be recognized that he came near to 
achieving as much in politics as his uncle 
achieved in administration and in war. 














HARLES JAMES FOX entered the House of 
[ Commons in 1768, while still under age. 

He made his mark at once as a debater; 
by his early thirties he was one of the leading 
personalities in the House, and he remained a 
member of it for over thirty-seven years, till his 
death in 1806. Yet his ministerial career is 
counted in months only, rather than in years: 
setting aside his early apprenticeship in junior 
posts, he held high Cabinet office for three 
months in 1782, eight months in 1783, and 
seven months in 1806—a year and a half in all. 
It seems at first sight extraordinary that a man 
of so much vitality, who commanded so much 
admiration from almost all who knew him, 
even from his opponents, possessed of dazzling 
Parliamentary talents, and with other abilities 
of no mean order, should have failed to achieve 
positions of place and power and, through 
them, to leave a greater mark upon his country’s 
history. 

Between 1774 and 1782, Fox spent eight 
years in opposition to the North ministry, and 
to its attempts to recover the American colonies. 
But, as a close analysis of Parliamentary events 
makes clear, it was military defeat, and not his 
eloquence, that eventually brought down the 
Government. It is doubtful if the Economical 
Reform carried into law during 1782 owed 
much to his efforts; in any case, it was a grossly 
over-rated policy. As Secretary of State in 1783, 
he was responsible for concluding the Peace of 
Versailles, which ended the American War of 
Independence; but, having turned out Shel- 
burne, who had laid the foundations of the 
treaty, he concluded it on rather less favourable 
terms than Shelburne had secured, and this in 
part through his own negligence. The East 
India Bill of 1783 was Burke’s creation rather 
than Fox’s: and both of them showed a remark- 
able political blindness in connection with it, 
by laying themselves open to attack for seeking 
to engross political patronage. After being 
turned out of office in consequence, Fox in his 
opposition to the younger Pitt was, for the most 
part, frankly factious. He remained in opposi- 
tion for all but the last few months of his life. 
During this part of his career, two measures are 
particularly associated with his name, the Libel 
Act and the abolition of the Slave Trade. He 
deserves praise for taking the lead over both 
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By many historians Charles James Fox 
has been presented as the prototype of 
the nineteenth-century Liberal. 
Certainly his gifts were extraordinary. 
But did he put them to a worthy use ? 
Here his record of public service is 


critically re-examined. 
By IAN R. CHRISTIE 


these issues; but it must be remembered that, 
on the first, he had the active assistance of Pitt, 
and, on the second, Pitt’s posthumous support, 
exerted through many of his friends and 
associates. The student of Fox is driven to the 
question, not, What did Fox accomplish ? but, 
Why was it that he accomplished so little ? 
Energy and ability Fox had in full measure; 
about this there can be no doubt. Even his 
most hostile critics never denied it. His brain 
seemed to work at twice the ordinary speed. 
“I believe,” wrote his friend, Lord Carlisle, 
about 1771, “there never was a person yet 
created who had the faculty of reasoning like 
him. His judgments are never wrong; his 
decision is formed quicker than any man’s I 
ever conversed with; and he never seems to 
mistake but in his own affairs.” The French 
traveller, La Rochefoucauld, during his sojourn 
in England, noted that Fox amazed his con- 
temporaries by the ease with which he mastered 




















Bust of Fox by F. Nollekens, 1803. ** Charm, affability, 
zest, overflowing spirits...” 


the intricacies of race-course betting. “ To 
acquire all this knowledge,” he wrote, “is so 
difficult, that those Englishmen who have 
mastered the various points regard it as quite 
extraordinary that Mr. Fox should have been 
able, in five weeks of intensive study, to grasp 
its intricacies. In fact, they consider it to be 
evidence of the mastery of his genius.” Philip 
Francis, a hostile observer, wrote that Fox was 
born for litigation and would have made his 
mark at the bar. His gift for absorbing facts 
and arguments was phenomenal, as was his 
ingenuity in debate. Of these powers he gave 
early proof. Horace Walpole relates, for in- 
stance, the proceedings in 1772, on Fox’s 
motion for a Bill to amend the law regarding 
marriage, against which Lord North and 
Edmund Burke had both spoken with force 
and feeling: ‘‘ Charles Fox, who had been run- 
ning about the House talking to different 
persons and scarce listening to Burke, rose with 
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amazing spirit and memory, answered both 
Lord North and Burke, ridiculed the argu- 
ments of the former and confuted those of the 
latter with a shrewdness that, from its multi- 
plicity of reasons, as much exceeded his father 
in embracing all the arguments of his an- 
tagonists, as he did in his manner and delivery.’ 

Fox’s gift in working up a brief is evident 
from many of the set-pieces with which he 
introduced a debate, notably his handling of his 
East India Bill. His capacity for debate is 
evident everywhere in the reports his 
speeches. Carlisle and Francis, writing after 
his death, confirm what Walpole noted of his 
early career, the aggressive assurance with 
which he would attack the whole body of argu- 


of 


ment put up by his opponents. Francis 
remarked, that “of the judicial faculty as 
applied to penetration and destruction in 
argument,” he had infinitely more than a 


common share. Fox was not a graceful orator, 
nor was his matter carefully arranged. He spoke 
with great rapidity, the words tumbling over 
each other in the hurry of self-expression, and 
with a good deal of repetition; but his vehem- 
ence, and the facility of argument that he 
employed, made a powerful impression, at 
least until the listener had time to consider 
carefully what he had said. The spontaneity, 
that ranged from sincere emotional appeal to 
the broadest clowning, enabled him always to 
hold the attention of the House of Commons. 

Another quality, also, might have been 
thought to guarantee his success. No man was 
a better mixer; no man ever put on less side; 
no man had a greater talent for making strangers 
feel at their ease and for winning friendships 
With justice did the younger Pitt refer to “* the 
wand of the magician.”” Charm, affability, zest, 
overflowing spirits—these were qualities that 
disarmed all comers and captivated his friends 
their strength is perhaps best seen in the reluct- 
ance with which men who had associated with 
him in politics for a decade or more, and who 
had for him the highest admiration and affec- 
tion, gradually broke away when unable any 
longer to accept his lead on the issues raised 
by the French Revolution. Rarely has it been 
given to a man of such force of personality to 
stir up so few real hatreds in the course of his 
life. 

















Was he, then, unfortunate ? Or was it some 
flaw in himself that barred him from success ? 

In 1783 George III admitted to William 
Grenville, that Fox was “ a man of parts, quick- 
ness and great eloquence,” but observed that he 
“wanted application, and consequently the 
fundamental knowledge necessary for busi- 
ness.” One cannot simply take the King’s 
word against Fox: their mutual dislike was 
notorious. But, in fact, there is a good deal of 
evidence to support this judgment. At times 
Fox displayed an enormous capacity for hard 
work; but he never showed himself capable of 
sustained effort on this scale. The will-power, 
the staying-power, the steady, grinding ap- 
plication, which make for greatness, were 
absent. Fox relied too much upon slap-dash 
improvization; his bouts of energy were too 
liable to be extinguished by laziness and self- 
indulgence. “ Slap-dash improvization”’ is 
not too harsh a phrase to describe his approach 
to public business. Well known is the early 
instance, in 1772, when he moved for, and 
obtained leave to introduce, a Bill for the repeal 
of Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, without 
having taken the first step to prepare any Bill 
on the subject: and, at a later stage, he arrived 
from Newmarket so late on the day that the 
second reading was to be taken that the Bill 
was thrown out in his absence. 

His attendance at public boards tells the 
same story. Ambitious young politicians would 
have given much to be appointed, as Fox was, 
to the Board of Admiralty, when barely twenty- 
one. Most of them would have made more of 
their chance. But, for the first three months, 
Fox was rarely there; for the next four or five 
he attended regularly, evidently alternating 
with other members under vacation arrange- 
ments; and then, for the remaining nineteen 
months of his appointment, there was almost 
complete withdrawal—during twelve of these 
months he made no attendance at all. Over the 
same period, although he intervened frequently 
in debate on any subject that caught his interest, 
there is scarcely a trace of evidence that he 
made any attempt to take his share as a spokes- 
man for the Admiralty in the House of Com- 
mons. A little later, the chart of his attendance 
after appointment to the Treasury Board seems 
to have begun following much the same course, 
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though his tenure was too short for this evid- 
ence to be considered conclusive. 

True, when Fox left the Treasury, he was 
only twenty-five. All this might be regarded 
youthful peccadillo. But there are later 
examples of impetuosity, carelessness, inatten- 
tion to detail. There was the case in 1778, when 
he decided to undertake an attack upon the 
Government over the fiasco of Saratoga. “I 
have business enough,” he wrote to his friend, 
Fitzpatrick, “‘ indeed, more than I can well 
manage; for though I like the House of Com- 
mons itself, I hate the preparatory business of 
looking at accounts, drawing motions, etc., as 
much as you could do.” In his haste, he 
launched his attack on the ministers pre- 
maturely, before the military leaders concerned 
had returned from America and could be called 
on to give information. Small wonder that his 
efforts misfired for lack of evidence. After his 
resignation in 1782, at the end of his three 
months’ tenure of the Foreign Office, his suc- 
cessor, Grantham, remarked, “he certainly 
was precipitate in many measures.” This 
might be discounted as mere prejudice; but 
then, in 1783, there was the glaring omission 
in the preparation of diplomatic instructions 
that gave away a substantial point in negotia- 
tion to the court of Spain. “ We made a con- 
cession not warranted by the preliminaries,” 
Fox wrote to the British ambassador at Paris, 
and candidly owned his fault: “‘ the unfortunate 
circumstance, too, of my having left this article 
quite blank in my project, prevented the words 
coming into consideration in the same manner 
as those of the other articles.”? “ Inexcusable ” 
would be perhaps a juster epithet. No states- 
man or politician is immune from mistakes, and 
Fox must have his allowance. But there is a 
consistency of evidence that seems to support 
the King’s condemnation of him as lacking in 
the application necessary for public business. 

An equally grave fault was his reckless lack 
of judgment. This was early apparent. As a 
schoolboy, listening to a debate in the House of 
Lords, he was noted by Lord Mansfield in an 
aside to his neighbour: ‘“ Fox’s son, Charles, 
with twice his parts and half his sagacity.” His 

‘Manchester to Fox, July 15th, Fox to Man- 


chester, July 2oth, 1783, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS 
47562, ff. 90, 96. 








impetuosity seemed to increase through the 
years rather than being subdued with maturity. 
In the opinion of George III, in 1783, he was 
“totally destitute of discretion and sound 


judgment.” Once more, there is plenty of 


evidence throughout Fox’s career to justify the 
King’s view. Time and again, he seemed in- 
capable of pausing and taking a balanced view 
of circumstances, and would insist upon going 
his own way with disastrous results. At the 
very outset of public life, he threw away a fair 
prospect of ministerial advancement, not on 
any question of principle, but from ungovern- 
able pique against Lord North. During 1773 
he became involved in one of the undertakings 
of Edmund Burke’s disreputable brother, 
Richard—a land speculation in the Caribbean 
island of St. Vincent. He was engaged to press 
Richard’s claims with the Treasury, and, as an 
inducement and reward, was offered a share in 


the profits in the event of success. Circum- 
stances were such that North could do nothing 
for him; and, from about the end of the year, 
Fox, bitter with disappointment, seems to have 
regarded himself as cheated and treacherously 
deceived by him. In January 1774 he gave up 


all attendance at the Treasury Board, and in 
the following weeks his behaviour in the 
Commons is consistent with only one explana- 
tion—that, in retaliation, he intended to em- 
barrass North as far as lay in his power; and it 
was for this reason that he lost his seat on the 
rreasury Board. 

This circumstance explains also the vitu- 
perative personal hostility towards North that 
is apparent in Fox’s speeches during the 
following years. He certainly did not break 
with North over American affairs. At that 
moment, North was bringing forward his 
proposals for punitive legislation against the 
people of Massachusetts, consequent upon the 
news of the Boston Tea Party and other 
incidents. Fox, for at least a fortnight after his 
dismissal, was still speaking in support of the 
proposal to close the port of Boston, though he 
was trying to make trouble for North over its 
details—notably the grant of a delegated power 
to the Crown, to re-open the port when amends 
had been made. It was only after some weeks 
that he finally went into open opposition to 
government policy in America. Evidence from 
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“* The Captive Prince, or Liberty ran mad” 
CONWAY, FOX, KEPPEL, GEORGE III, 
that he had brought about a “* 


reports of debates* confirms the later account 
by Lord Carlisle: “ If an idle quarrel had not 
happened between him and Lord North, we 
might have seen him a supporter of the 
American War, a champion for the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, and a favourite in the 
Closet . . . the consequence was the converting 
a most powerful and attached friend into a 
bitter enemy, a driving him into the arms of a 
faction, the principles of which he adopted not 
from inclination but from resentment. Five 
days before that event, he was held by the 
opposition in execration, and in return those 
who composed that faction in contempt by 
him.”* These were the circumstances, and not 
the malice or the fear suspected by Fox’s bio- 


* Speeches of March 14th, 25th, 1774, on the 
Boston Port Bill, Brickdale MSS., Diary, x, 22; 
Debrett, Parliamentary Debates, 1743-74, Vii, 92-3 

Character of Fox, by Lord Carlisle (1806), 
Carlisle MSS. My thanks are due to Protessor A 
Aspinall, tor permitting me to quote this passage 
trom his transcripts of the Carlisle MSS 
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In March 1782 Fox boasted 


grapher, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, that led 
George III to condemn Fox, with the observa- 
tion: “ Indeed that young man has so thor- 
oughly cast off every principle of common 
honour and honesty that he must become as 
contemptible as he is odious.” 

Fox thus turned to opposition to the North 
ministry during the American War of Inde- 
pendence. His attacks upon it in the Commons 
dwelt mainly upon the impossibility of re- 
conquering America, and upon the incompe- 
tence of ministers in the waging of war. None of 
this necessarily damned his political future: 
the younger Pitt came into Parliament in 1780, 
pursuing much the same conduct, and in little 
over three years he was Prime Minister. But 
Fox could not restrain his impulses and his 
passions. He developed a personal hostility 
towards George III, which could only be 
assuaged by the King’s complete surrender to 
him in political matters. This, in every way, 
was a mistake. It led Fox to vent his spleen in 
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private conversation in a manner that 
bound to get to the King’s ear and 

exasperation; in the spring and summer of 1782, 
in speech and writing, he and his circle were 
referring to the King as “‘ Satan ”’; and on one 
occasion, after the fall of the North ministry, 
he was reported as saying: “ Certainly things 
look well, but he (meaning the King) will die 
soon, and that will be best of all.” It led him 
to attribute far too much importance to the 
part played by the King in prolonging the 
American War, and to think that it was the 
King alone who stood in the way of a ministry 
that would get rid of the war by conceding in- 
dependence to America. There was a Parlia- 
mentary majority in favour of the war; but Fox 
got over this difficulty by maintaining that it 
was a corrupt and hired majority, created by 
“‘ the influence of the Crown.” Nothing could 
have been farther from the truth. As Burke 
and other opposition leaders from time to time 
admitted, the country was behind Parliament 
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in its approval of the continued efforts to re 
In all this Fox sadly 
deceived himself about the forces that sustained 
a War ministry in office untl after the military 
catastrophe of Yorktown. 

Between 1780 and 1784, in the years of poli 
tical crisis provoked by the loss of America, 
Fox’s opportunism was seen at its worst. For 
the advantage of the moment, he snatched at 
constitutional conceptions that were mutually 


conquer the colonies. 


exclusive. On the one hand, he plunged head- 
long into the radical movement in the City of 
Westminster, association with whc 
wished to make the House of Commons mucl 


more subordinate to opinion outside, by means 


in men 


of electoral reform and more frequent general 
elections. In April 1780, he delivered himself 
of the that, the representative 
body did not speak the sense of the constituent 
the voice of the latter was constitutional and 
; and he even pledged himself t 
work for annual Parliaments. On the other 


view * when 


conclusive ”’ 





hand, later on, in 1784, when it better suited 
his purpose, he upheld against outside opinion 
the right of a given Parliamentary majority (one 
which he led) to have its own way and to coerce 
the King into restoring the coalition ministry 
to office. 

This majority, by means of which he sought 
to dictate during the opening months of 1784, 
was that created by his junction with North in 
the notorious coalition Government of 1783. 
That coalition is yet another instance of his lack 
of judgment. 
many independent members of the Commons, 
who had thought that in Fox they had dis- 
covered a man of principle, and who were 
aghast at his joining forces with politicians 
whom he had previously denounced in the 
most forthright terms, declaring that he could 
never associate in ofhce with them. 


Fox’s 
words, it was clear, could not be taken on trust. 
Indeed, he said many things that he did not 
mean, and, to make points in debate, appealed 


to principles of action on which he held no real 
convictions. There are other instances. In 
1779, he lashed out in debate at Lord Amherst, 
the commander-in-chief, on the ground that he 


It shattered the confidence of 


was ruining the army by permitting political 
influence to govern military promotions; but in 
1783, as Secretary of State, he clashed seriously 
with Conway, because Conway, as commander- 
in-chief, resisted his and Portland’s attempts to 
make political promotions.‘ Again, in the years 
1780 to 1782, no one was more vehement than 
Fox in denunciation of the use of patronage for 
political purposes. And yet, were Fox and his 
colleagues so entirely innocent of intention to 
engross patronage through his East India Bill ? 
When William Eden, one of the leading spirits 
in the formation of the coalition, set out to 
persuade John Courtenay of the merits of the 
measure, he “ expatiated with great zeal and 
party confidence on the infinite advantages of 
this politic expedient for infallibly securing the 
permanency of the present Administration for 
seven years at least, by their possessing such an 
unbounded and lucrative patronage.’” 

But perhaps Fox’s greatest errors in these 
years were to think that the King should be 
excluded altogether from politics—that is, that 
he should no longer have a voice in the selec- 
tion of ministers—and to believe, that the 
events of 1782 had made this possible: in 
March 1782 he even boasted, that he had 
brought about “ 
stitution.” This was to traverse cherished 
conceptions about the balance of forces in the 
constitution, which any but party men were 
bound to defend. In 1784, one of the most 
damaging counts against him with the public 
was that he had denied the King his legitimate 
role in the system of government 


a complete change in the con- 


Fox’s actions 
in these years reflect an inadequate grasp of 
political and constitutional realities and an 
Phis, added 
to the personal hostility which the King, not 
unreasonably, had developed towards him, led 
to his complete undoing in 1784 


insensitiveness to public opinion. 


In the years immediately following 1784 Fox 
carried on an opposition to Pitt that was more 
In 1785 he and his 
friends conducted an unscrupulous campaign 
to prevent Pitt from 
proposals for a commercial agreement with 


factious than enlightened 


succeeding with his 


Ireland, stirring up nationalist passions on both 
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sides of the Irish Sea; and in 1786, he un- 
successfully opposed the liberal commercial 
treaty negotiated with France. But within five 
years he had again exposed himself to damaging 
attack—to being 
pioning the Prince of Wales’s claim to assume 
the Regency during the mental illness of 
George III. Later, in 1792 and 1793, his 
resentment against Pitt and George III was 
such that he would not contemplate the chance 
of taking second place in a coalition, and per- 


unwhigged ’—by cham- 


sisted in an opposition which became more and 
more unreasonable. At the end of 1792, such 
was his state of mind that he “ declared with 
an oath, that there was no address at this 
moment Pitt could frame, he would not propose 


an amendment to, and divide the House upon.’ 
His belief that the security precautions taken by 
Pitt’s against the spread of 
revolutionary ideas from France, betokened the 
extinction of liberty in Britain may have been 
sincere; but it was certainly based on self 


Government, 


delusion; and his public pronouncements in 
debate on the subject of France during the 
Revolutionary Wars attributed to French 
leaders an innocence of intention to damage 
British interests which has been imperceptible 
to most other observers and writers then and 
since. It is not surprising that he remained in 
the political wilderness, the leader of a tiny and 


ineffectual opposition, for practically «the 
remainder of his life 





If any further explanation is to be sought for 
his failure, it is probable that it is to be found 
in an indiscipline fundamental to his nature, 
and given full play owing to the defects of his 
upbringing, which marred all his gifts and 
generous impulses. The blame lies with his 
father, Henry Fox, who utterly spoiled and also 
corrupted his favourite son. Nothing that the 
infant Charles would do was denied him, 
whether it were making a blaze on the fire with 
state papers, or smashing a watch regardless of 
its cost. Nothing was done at home that might 
in any way inculcate in him discipline and an 
understanding of its advantages, or a sense of 
the external realities with which every human 
being must come to terms. Instead, the view of 
his father was, “‘ Let nothing be done to break 
his spirit. The world will do that business fast 
enough.” 

Nothing could have been more disastrous 
than such indulgence, especially when ac- 
companied by an early introduction to the vices 
of fashionable society. When barely fourteen, 
Charles was taken for four months away from 
Eton, to accompany his father on a tour of the 
Continent. He returned so confirmed a gambler 
that the tone of the school suffered a long- 
enduring change for the worse as a result of his 
influence. Ever after he had the gambler’s 
indifference to people and circumstances. This 
is the key to an understanding of him; and we 
are fully justified in dwelling upon it. There 
was the disregard for his father: no one ever 
showed less filial duty, in the way he squandered 
his father’s fortune. There was the disregard 
for his friends, from whom he borrowed shame- 
lessly, overwhelming them with storms of 
emotional reproaches when they showed reluct- 
ance to help him: it was pointed out to one of 
them, Carlisle, in 1774, that it was time Fox 
showed some consideration for his affairs— 
“Your future friendship will then have a basis 
on) which it has never yet stood, and that is 
reciprocity.” When the crash came, his debts 
amounted to £140,000. After this there was 
talk of his training and earning a living at the 
bar; and, had he had the strength of character 
to do it, there is no doubt he would have made 
a brilliant and successful barrister. But it all 
ended in smoke; and having let others ruin him, 
the most constructive effort to which he even- 
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tually could rise, in the years 1781-2, was to 
recoup his fortunes by the ruin of others, running 
with three cronies a faro bank which in good 
times might bring in as much as £2,000 a week 

The gambler’s nature was dominated by 
disregard for people and for facts: it was in this 
sense that Fox, although he gave up the card 
tables after 1784, remained a gambler for the 
rest of his life. For disregard of facts, there is 
his remarkable avowal in a letter to Burgoyne 
in 1778: “‘ At whist, as you very well know, it 
is often right in a desperate case to play upon 
a supposition of your partner’s having a good 
hand, though there might be the strongest 
symptoms of the contrary; because if he has not 
the game is lost. Just so, I think of the present 
state of affairs. It is the duty of those who 
mean to act upon public motives to suppose 
many things which they cannot believe.” For 
his disregard of people, there is the testimony 
of two of the men who knew him well. When 
he was in his thirties, George Selwyn, one of his 
more critical admirers, wrote of him: 

Charles, I am persuaded, would have no con- 
sideration on earth but for what was useful to his 
own ends. You have heard me say, that I thought 
he had no malice or rancour; I think so still and 
am sure of it. But I think that he has no feeling 
neither, for anyone but himself; and if I could 
trace in any one action of his life anything that 
had not for its object his own gratification, | 
should with pleasure receive the intelligence 
because then I had much rather (if it were pos- 
sible) think well of him than not 

Beside this we may set the observation of Philip 
Francis: “‘ The essential defect in his character. 
and the cause of all his failures, strange as it 
may seem, was that he had no heart.” 

The politician moves, and has his being, in a 
close-meshed web of human ideals and aspira- 
tions, ideas and prejudices. He must respond 
to the vibrations of numerous threads, each 
running back to some individual source. For 
such comprehensive and delicate perception 
Fox’s mind was not attuned. He was con- 
stitutionally ill-adapted to come to terms with 
people and circumstances. Consequently, his 
political judgment was blind and disastrous for 
himself and his followers. Not all his febrile 
energy, fertile intelligence, mental ingenuity, 
and dexterity with words, could compensate 
for this defect. As a politician he was his own 
worst enemy. 
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Of all the measures undertaken by President Peron, none was more popular in Argentina 
than the nationalization of the British-owned railway system 


By GEORGE PENDLE 


RGENTINA’S FIRST RAILWAY was in- 
augurated on August 30th, 1857. Starting 
in a plaza in the centre of Buenos Aires, 

the line ran like a tramway through the streets 

tt the town and then out into the country, 


westwards, to the village of Floresta, a total 





distance of 10 kilometres. This was the begin 
ning of the huge railway network which sub- 
sequently made possible the exploitation of the 
rich pastures of the pampa; but the beginning 
was far from easy. 


It was in 1853 that a group of enlightened 














The inaugural journey, 


on 


Argentina’s first railway, August 30th, 1857, blessed 


attended with great excitement 


Argentines formed a company (the Sociedad 
del Camino de Hierro de Buenos Aires al 
Oeste) with the purpose of constructing a rail- 
way from Buenos Aires to Floresta. But the 
people who had promised to buy shares in the 
enterprise were so slow in making payment that 
in the words of a provincial senator) ‘ the 
company . had to go from door to door 
entreating the shareholders, appealing, not to 
their personal interest, but to their patriotism.””! 
So inadequate were the subscriptions that the 
directors feared that they would be unable to 
afford the luxury of steam-engines, and they 
therefore applied to the provincial government 
for permission to use horses as a means of 
traction. They pleaded the merits of the horse, 
arguing: “‘ To use the horse—which is 
gheap in this country—instead of fossilized 
coal would produce, it is true, less velocity . . . 
but it would produce as much as the present 
state of our country can require. . . . Nothing 
would be gained by a locomotive’s ability to 
make several journeys in the day, because there 
would be no object or utility in doing so.’” 
In response to this request the company was 


so 


' Direccién de Informaciones y Publicaciones 
Ferroviarias, Origen y Desarrollo de los Ferrocarriles 
Argentinos, Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 1946, p. 39 

* Ibid., pp. 39-40 
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released from the obligation to use steam- 
engines. 

With financial help from the government, 
the work of constructing the railway was at last 
begun in 1855, under the supervision of a 
British engineer, William Bragg, who had been 
contracted to go out to Buenos Aires with 160 
skilled workmen. Rails, rolling-stock, and two 
locomotives were imported from Great Britain. 
According to popular legend, the locomotives— 
named by the Argentines La Portefia and La 
Argentina—were old engines “ which had seen 
service in the Crimean War, and which the 
British sold to the company as scrap iron. The 
locomotive christened La Portefia, and stull on 
display at the Lujan museum for all to see, was 
of Russian extra-wide gauge, and because of 
this accidental fact Argentina has had Russian- 
gauge railroads ever since.”’* This story—which 
Argentine nationalists used to quote as an 
example of British perfidy and avarice—has 
now been proved to be mere fiction.’ It seems 
probable that a 5 ft. 6 in. gauge was adopted in 

Ysabel F. Rennie, The Argentine Republic, New 
York, Macmillan, 1945, p. 104 

* Michael Robins, “* The Balaklava Railway,’ in 
The Fournal of Transport History, University College 
of Leicester, Vol. I, No. I, May 1953. I am grateful 
to Mr. H. R. Stones, who brought this article to my 
attention 














Argentina because Spain, Chile, and Paraguay 
had already chosen those dimensions. 

William Bragg encountered many problems. 
Heavy rains washed away the railway road-bed. 
People living in the streets through which the 
line was being laid frequently sabotaged the 
work, because they thought that the vibration 
of the trains and the sparks from the engines 
would damage their houses. Eventually, how- 
ever, the task was completed, and in 1857 the 
directors decided to make a trial journey along 
the full length of the track. La Portefa pulled 
the train, in which the directors were seated, 
while a member of the company rode beside on 
horseback. An eye-witness wrote: “ The 
journey was made slowly, and the train arrived 
without incident ai La Floresta. The train 
then being ready for the return, and the gentle- 
men of the company being satisfied by this first 
trial, they ordered Mr. Allen [the engineer in 
charge] to drive back at greater speed, travelling 
up to twenty-five miles an hour. All was well 
until, at about half way, and the train being on 
an embankment, the locomotive left the rails, 
ran for some distance on the sleepers (breaking 
sixty or seventy of them), and then descended 
the slope of the embankment. Fortunately, in 
its descent it became caught in a ditch, which 
stopped it. The goods waggon tumbled over, 
but the passenger coach, although inclined, did 
not capsize. The shock was very violent. The 
heads of Sefiores Van Prat and Gowland were 
bumped together, the latter suffering a wound 
which bathed his face in blood. Seiior 
Moreno was thrown head foremost against the 
body of Sefior Llavallol, taking his breath away 
for a moment. Sefior Miro, who was smoking, 
discovered his cigar between his shirt and his 
neck, where it was burning his flesh.”° The 
gentlemen decided to keep the accident a secret, 
for fear that the news would add to the public’s 
distrust of the whole project; and they under- 
took not to mention it even to their own 
families. 

The railway was officially inaugurated on 
August 30th. A bishop blessed the two loco- 
motives, which were decorated with flowers. 
Amidst great excitement, the trains left the 
plaza on their inaugural journey to Floresta. 


Origen y Desarrollo > PP. 41-42 








Although the Railway to the West did not 
prosper financially (it was finally sold to a 
British company in 1890), new sections were 
added to it, and it was well patronized, as 
Thomas J. Hutchinson (H.M. Consul at 
Rosario) reported in 1865: 

* The [Buenos Aires] station is in the Plaza del 
Parque, and as I leave by the first train on 
Sunday morning, I am surprised at the large 
passenger traffic. There must be a considerable 
sporting community here; for a great number of 
my bourgeois fellow-travellers are provided with 
guns and other shooting tackle. Mr. Allen, the 
conducting engineer of the company, informs 
me that they sometimes carry more than three 
thousand passengers a day 

‘“* Emerging from the terminus, we cross the 
plaza on a single line of rails, quite unprotected 

. To travellers accustomed to the protection 
existing on European railways, a roaring engine, 
dragging a train of carriages after it, through 
streets so narrow that one can almost touch the 
houses on either side, is at first sight rather 
startling. But I have been assured that no accident 
has ever happened from this apparently dangerous 
mode of travelling, although more than a mile of 
streets is occupied in the journey.”’' 


On another occasion Hutchinson observed 
that the locomotive of a train which he boarded 
at Buenos Aires was inscribed with the name 
“Voy a Chili,” “I go to Chile.”’ He con- 
sidered this rather optimistic, as the total 
extent of the line at that time was 100 miles, 
whereas the Chilean frontier was about 800 
mules distant. 

The inauguration of the line to Floresta was 
soon followed by the formation of other railway 
companies, financed by British capital. Tech- 
nically, the construction of railways over the 
pampa was not difficult; and it was, relatively, 
cheap. There were no hills or other obstacles 
so tunnels and curves were unnecessary; and 
only a few small bridges had to be made. Even 
the perpetual breeze blowing over the plain 
helped the contractors. The British journalist 
M. G. Mulhall wrote: “ It was not uncommon 
for the contractors to run ballast-trains by wind 
instead of steam, each trolley having a sail, and 
the train presenting the appearance of a 
flotilla, careering along at 20 miles an hour. 
Such power has the wind in these pampas that 


* Thomas J. Hutchinson, Buenos Ayres and 


Argentine Gleanings, London, Stanford, 1865, pp 
34-35. 

* Thomas J. Hutchinson, The Parand, London, 
Stanford, 1868, p. 111 











Turning the first turf on the Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway 


it is necessary to make fast the train at the 
station where it passes the night: it happened 
to one station-master that on looking for his 
train next morning it was many miles away to 
leeward.”’* 

Nevertheless, the pampa at that time did 
present some special problems of its own. 
Mulhall recorded that: 


“* When the navvies were making the line they 
were so harassed by Indians, in 1864, that they 
had to keep a locomotive with steam up, and on 
one occasion they had a very narrow escape, the 
Indians trying to lasso the locomotive.”” Then: 
“When the railway was first opened, the Indians 
came and carried off the station-master’s wife, 
but the Company got a new station-master 
named O’Keefe, who was such a good rifle-shot 
that the Indians never came again.” Further 
ahead, Mulhall noted: “‘ This place was for some 
time terminus of the line owing to the hostility 
of the people . .. who sometimes cut the rafters of 
culverts, sometimes tied trees across the rails, 
but the Company always ran pilot engines to 
prevent accidents.”* In one district the wild 


*M. G. and E. T. Mulhall, Handbook of the 
River Plate, Buenos Aires, Mulhall, 6th edition, 
1892, p. 129. 
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ostriches caused trouble. ‘“* Whenever a workman 
left any bolts or screws out of his hand, though 
only for a moment, they disappeared, and at last 
it was found the ostriches swallowed them. One 
engineer assured us that they picked the bolts 
out of the iron bridges if they were, by chance, 
left unriveted.”’'” 


In the early days, the railways were an 
exciting novelty, and travel by rail could be 
something of a fiesta. In the year of the in- 
auguration of the Southern Railway (1865), 
a local newspaper described the scene on board 
an excursion train: “‘ Each coach had been 
provided with a profusion of Havana cigars, 
with Eau de Cologne, biscuits, generous 
liquids, fans. Behind the coaches went a closed 
carriage. It was a well-stocked dispensary for 
the trip. At each stop this dispensary opened 
its doors, and iced wines and refreshments were 
offered to the passengers. . . . Four hours after 
leaving the station in the city the happy 
passengers were in the streets of Chascomus. 


1° Mrs. M. G. Mulhall, Between the Amazon and 
the Andes, London, Stanford, 1881, p. 121. 











They arrived at the end of the journey dusty, 
but not tired.”""! 

Mulhall’s wife—a vivacious and observant 
lady—had vivid memories of the Argentine 
railways in the 1870’s. On one occasion she 
accompanied the President of the Republic, 
Cabinet Ministers, and diplomats on a trip to 
Ensenada, 37 miles from Buenos Aires: 


** Our return journey was very nearly attended 
with serious accident, owing to the peculiar habits 
of the cattle of the country The cows know so 
well t hours of the trains, that after the last 
7 p.m. they get up on the embankment 
to sleep there, the country around being swampy 
As ours, however, was a special train, we came 
upon them by surprise, killing half-a-dozen, some 
of which were thrown right over It 
appeared afterwards at the cattle which we 
killed were prize Durham cows, worth {100 each, 
imported by Senor Pereyra for his estancia.”’ 
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A cloud of locusts, as thick as a snowstorm, 
came upon us near Rio Cuarto. It was impossible 


to see ten yards, and even the telegraph posts 
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hardly visible Ihe air was so } 

it dificult to breathe. At last the train came 
standstill, and the engine-driver declared 

that he could not go farther unless the passengers 
assisted to clear the wheels of the engine and 
carriages. The oil of the crushed locusts had made 
the wheels so slippery that they went round and 
round, but the train remained in th 
After clearing the wheels 
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British companies pushed forward 
building of railways with ever greater en- 
thusiasm and impetus. In 1888 even the Welsh 
colony in the remote southern region of 
Patagonia was provided with a railway, some 
60 miles in length, which enabled the settlers 
to send their wheat to the port of Madryn, on 
the Atlantic coast. Although this line was of 
inestimable value to the colony, its inefficiency 
became a standard joke. A visitor wrote that 
“the passengers never knew when they would 
reach their destination, as something would be 
sure to go wrong. . . . Indeed, it is rumoured 
that, up till a few years ago, a train had only 


the 


’ Ibid., pp. 1§0-1§1 
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once made the whole journey without mishap.” 
The procedure was said to be the following: 
“The train has stopped and the guard comes 
along and orders the first class passengers to 
get out and walk, the second class to get down 
and shove, while the third class have to go and 
collect firewood for the engine.’’! 

On the main lines, however, travel became 
increasingly comfortable, and luxuriously fur- 
nished coaches were imported from Great 
Britain and the United States for the use of 
distinguished passengers. So great was the 
improvement, that when British directors went 
out to the River Plate to inspect their railways, 
they even took their wives with them. One of 
these pampered ladies was Mrs. Aline Todd, 
who arrived in Buenos Aires in the year 1890. 
In her diary she described a journey on the 
Western Railway: 


“* We are up very early. .. . We have a special 
train for this trip, which has kindly been arranged 
by the gentlemen of the W. Railway, who have 
taken their respective wives. . . . Before starting, 
we inspect the different carriages, which are very 
comfortable, consisting of sleeper, and dining car, 
with a pretty kitchen, looked after by the chef, 
who is very smart, with his pretty white cap and 
apron. . We start off at 8.30, and are at once 
offered cocktails, which I must own, although 
early, we all took and enjoyed immensely... . 
We chat, read, and look about. . . . Miles and miles 
of flat land without a tree, man or beast, and with 
very little vegetation, and I can compare it to 
nothing else but a land of sea, called here a 
pampas. ... I am told that not very long ago all 
this apparently barren land was inhabited by 
Indians. The railways are built first, and the 
settlements come after. The party of gentlemen 
are so busy over their plans and calculations that 
we ladies are very much left to ourselves. . .” 
The train reached Trenque Lauquen—278 miles 
West of Buenos Aires—at 8.30 p.m. Next 
morning: “‘ After a capital night’s rest we had tea 
brought to us in our berths.’’!® 


Mrs. Todd was delighted, too, with her 
railway journey from Mendoza into the Andes 
in 1891: “ Mrs. F. and self, having had two 
chairs fastened to the end of the platform of the 
last carriage, were able to see everything as if 
we had been driving in an open carriage, with 


'*W. G. Rae Smith, “ A Visit to Patagonia,” in 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine, XXVIII, 1912. 

‘8 [Mrs. Aline Todd], Journal of a Tour to and 
from South America, London, for the author, ? 1892, 
pp. 80-82. 
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the advantage of going much quicker.” But 
she could go no farther than Uspallata because 
—for financial reasons—work on the Trans- 
andine tunnel through the Cordillera into Chile 
had been suspended. Navvies, with their 
wives and children, were seen obtaining passes 
to return to Buenos Aires.'® 

Thomas A. Turner, who was in South 
America during approximately the same period 
as Mrs. Todd, considered it anomalous that 
whereas the British companies supplied luxuri- 
ous saloon cars for their first-class passengers in 
Argentina, railway travellers in England often 
had to be content “ to jog along in uncomfort- 
able pens.”'? But Taylor ridiculed the un- 
punctuality of the train services in Argentina. 
Nor was he the only person to do so. The 
service from Buenos Aires to the nearby village 
of San Fernando was so unpunctual that a 
group of disgusted commuters published a 
complaint against the British manager, a Mr. 
Crabtree. They concluded their protest: 
“* But it is unreasonable to demand exactitude 
or speed from a railway that is managed by a 
crab and a tree.”’'* 

By May 1891 Argentina already had more 
than 7,000 miles of railway lines,'® with a 
capital investment of £60 million. The policy 
of the Argentine statesman Juan Bautista 
Alberdi was now acknowledged to have borne 
fruit abundantly. In 1852 Alberdi had appealed 
to his compatriots: “ The railways will forge 
the unity of the Argentine Republic better than 
all the Congresses. Congresses may declare 
the republic one and indivisible; without the 
railway it will always remain divisible and 
divided.” And: “ Protect at the same time 
private enterprises for the construction of 
railways. Shower them with advantages, with 
privileges, with every favour imaginable, with- 
out hesitating at the means. . . . Is our capital 
insufficient for such undertakings ? Turn 
them over to foreign capital then. Let treasure, 


'® Ibid., pp. 131-132. The Transandine railway 
was not completed until 1910. 

'? Thomas A. Turner, Argentina and 
Argentines, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 
p. 174. 
1S A. Tauilard, Nuestro Antiguo Buenos Aires, 
Buenos Aires, Peuser, 1927, Op. 124-125 

'* Today Argentina has more than 27,000 miles of 
railways. 
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YA SON ARGENTINOS / 





Peronista poster, celebrating the nationalization 
of the railways 


as well as men, come from abroad to live among 
us. Surround it with immunities and privileges 
so that it will take out citizenship, and 


But as Argentina prospered—the phrase 
“‘as rich as an Argentine” was currert in 
Europe—the new generations resented the 
British ownership of the railways, which 
became a symbol of foreign exploitation. One 
of the prophets of the new era was the highly 
respected author Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, 
who wrote bitterly: “‘ Our railways are not a 


2® Juan Bautista Alberdi, Bases y Puntas de 
Partida para la Organizacion Politica de la Republica 
Argentina, an Argentine classic, first published in 
1852 


means for producing wealth [for Argentina] 
but are the equivalent, in steel, of pounds 
sterling that must produce more pounds 
sterling. These subsidiary lines are set in 
motion from London, where they begin, and 
die. It is static capital, inflexible, which does 
not follow the curves of our national economy 
but of a vast international economy.”*! Thus 
was the stage set for nationalization. The 
purchase of the railways from the British 
owners in 1947-48 was the most popular of all 
the measures undertaken by President Peron. 


*! Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, Radiografia de la 
Pampa, Buenos Aires, Losada, 1942, Vol. I, p 
61. This influential book was first published in 
1933 
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“ 


OU CALLED UPON US TO ASSIST YOU, with 
plate, taxes, free-quarter, and our 
persons. And you promised us in the 
name of the Almighty to make us a free people.” 
Winstanley addressed his Appeal to the House 
of Commons in 1649, when the “ burden of bad 
government,” under which “ you of the gentry 
and we of the commonalty ” had suffered alike, 
had by joint endeavours been overthrown. But 
the “free people” had reason for bitterness. 
We have heard a lot lately both about the 
economic affairs of the gentry who made the 
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The Cost of the 
j English Civil War 


By 


D. H. PENNINGTON 


war and about the democratic ideas that arose 
from the grievances of the men who fought it. 
Much less is known about the effects of the 
years of conflict on the prosperity and day-to- 
day problems of families below the lowest 
“gentry ” level. Yet in some ways the sources 
of information about ordinary people are better 
in the war period than in any earlier one. The 
reason for this is obvious: the demands of war 
greatly increased the contacts that the common 
man had with the machinery of the state. 
Before 1640 government meant for him local 








government, with the occasional possibility of 
a law-suit in the King’s courts or enlistment in 
the King’s forces. Ultimately, of course, the 
running of the state was paid for, as always, by 
the men who tilled the soil and wove the cloth; 
but the money for it was collected, through 
customs, crown lands, “ feudal ” revenues, and 
sO on, in ways not painfully apparent to the 
majority. The chief direct tax, the lay subsidy, 
was based on an outdated and completely un- 
realistic assessment of land or goods which 
allowed many of the richest to escape and fell 
largely on an ever-shrinking minority of sub- 
stantial yeomen, merchants, and lesser gentry. 
Hence perhaps the Leveller view of it as an 
** old and just tax.”” In the assessment of Ship- 
Money an effort had been made to go beyond 
the traditional limits, and the result was not 


encouraging. 

When the war began the Parliamentary 
leaders had a frightening task. As much of the 
country as possible had to be won and held to 
their cause, governed, defended, and made to 
supply money, men and materials for the forces. 
And this came at a moment when some (though 


by no means all) of the officials in the already 
inadequate central administration, including 
the Exchequer, chose to serve the King against 
his Parliament. Another neglected chapter of 
Civil War history is the evolution, through 
Committees of Members of Parliament and 
others, of an administration perhaps more 
effectively controlled by Parliament than any 
that has existed since. But to most Englishmen 
the first impact of the war was the recruiting of 
armies and the appearance of men charged with 
the extraction in cash and kind of the means for 
their support. To the husbandman or labourer, 
who had trained in the militia or now enrolled 
more or less voluntarily in the foot company of 
a local gentleman, the prospect was not neces- 
sarily unattractive. Many had little thought of 
going far, staying long, or risking their lives. 
The Norfolk militia subscribed a hundred 
pounds to excuse themselves from going to the 
siege of King’s Lynn; and it was notoriously 
difficult to persuade men to fight in the 
“ foreign ” lands beyond the boundaries of their 
counties. The pay—rod. a day for a pikeman 
and 8d. for a musketeer—was much the same 
as for agricultural labour, and an outing like 


that of the annual muster, but prolonged for a 
few weeks, might be good fun. It was not such 
fun for the householder or housewife who 
stayed at home. 

A foretaste of Civil War taxation had been 
provided by the campaigns against the Scots, 
which had left the English government in the 
unhappy position of paying the enemy army as 
well as its own. When six subsidies proved, as 
the more intelligent councillors expected, in- 
adequate there were some threatening innova- 
tions. A “poll-tax ’”’ levied on the whole male 
population other than paupers had been badly 
administered, but had extracted sixpences from 
a good many pockets. Then the Commons had 
voted the fixed sum of £400,000, to be appor- 
tioned among the counties according to the old 
subsidy rules, but levied within them by a new 
assessment, the making of which was entrusted 
to a Committee in each county. Two main 
features of wartime life had thus appeared: a 
universal liability to be taxed, and, as the local 
ruling power, a County Committee, named 
presumably with the help of the M.P.s and 
Deputy Lieutenants, and dominated at first by 
the greater gentry. For each of the later regular 
taxes a similar Committee—with Royalists of 
course excluded—was named, though in many 
counties these and the committees named for 
military affairs merged into one. 

““ From extempore prayer and a godly ditty, 

From the churlish government of a city, 
From the power of a county committee, 
Libera nos, Domine.” 

The actual job of assessment and collection 
was handed down to the unhappy men from 
whom much of our information comes 
the High Constables of the Hundreds and the 
Parish Constables. Appointed often by the 
most arbitrary methods, and finding it impos- 
sible in wartime to get rid of their job, they 
were blamed by everyone. The constable of 
Marple had his head broken at Stockport 
market by one of his fellow-parishioners; 
another Cheshire taxpayer told the high con- 
stable “ he was a stinckinge cavalleir and noth- 
ing he owed him or ought would pay.” The 
inhabitants of Chenies explained the defects in 
their accounts by the plea that “‘ our Constable, 
an Illitterate and timerous man, could not nor 
durst not keepe any papers.” And to his 
































** It was notoriously difficult to persuade men to fight beyond their counties.” 
Battle of Edgehill, October 23rd, 1642 


accounts for the High Peak Hundred of Derby- 
shire Lawrence Walehead of Hathersage added 
his own epitaph “ dyed a beggar.” 

The most regular wartime task of the 
constables was the collection, in every region 
under Parliamentary control, of the “ weekly 
Pay.” Inaugurated in February 1643 for a 
period of three months, it proved a compara- 
tively successful means of raising a steady 
revenue, and it was continued with various 
changes of form, title, and amount until the 
Restoration. The “ £400,000” provided the 
framework; but the assessments were made 
again, and were the subject of many disputes 
and adjustments. Every holder of land or goods 
was supposed to pay; but though the lists are 
very much longer than those for the old sub- 
sidies, they still seem to fall well short of the 
number of households. In theory the rack- 
rented tenant could deduct the whole amount 
from his rent, and the leaseholder or copy- 
holder who paid less than an economic rent 
was to share the burden proportionately with 
his landlord. (No account seems to have been 
taken of entry fines.) Normally, it was the 
tenant who paid in the first place; and it is not 
easy to see how often the landlord was the 
ultimate loser. An ordinance made at West- 
minster, and even the “ power of a county 
committee,” were rather remote from the 
husbandman with the constable and the rent- 
collector at his door. Lady Brilliana Harley 
complained that “ the tenants will pay no rents” 
and that she would have to dismiss her servants 
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Scene at the 


and leave the house in danger of plunder. On 
the other hand, petitions did reach the com- 
mittees from the poor tenant whose landlord 
“ refuseth to yield any allowance to the weekly 
pay” and the committees made an effort to 
enforce the law. The absence of prolonged 
complaints from the gentry to the Commons 
suggests that their sufferings on this score were 
not too onerous. 

The nominal total demanded in the original 
ordinance was about £35,000 a week—the 
equivalent of more than a full subsidy every 
fortnight. But ten thousand of this was to be 
paid by London and Westminster, “‘ as a marke 
of their constant and faithfull service to the 
Commonwealth.” And perhaps another ten 
thousand had to be written off as due from areas 
in Royalist control. In any case, only a small 
proportion of what was collected reached 
London. For the weekly pay was the staple 
source of revenue for the armies, drawn and 
spent on the spot. The notion in the ordinances 
that everything should go through the hands of 
Gilbert Gerrard, Treasurer-at-War in Guild- 
hall, was quite impractical, especially for 
counties remote from the capital. Even the 
treasurer for West Surrey had {800 “ taken 
from him on the Thames ” when he tried to 
send it up. Under the well-organized adminis- 
tration of the Eastern Association the pay for 
the Earl of Manchester’s army was collected 
fairly efficiently from each county. The Earl of 
Essex’s army in the midlands and the west 
drew through the Guildhall treasury from many 








southern counties. But the common practice 
was to allocate to regiments and garrisons the 
weekly pay of particular parishes and leave 
them to receive it from the constables and 
spend it. The arrival of a company or regi- 
mental treasurer with a few musketeers might 
be the answer to a constable’s problems in 
collecting the pay, though their habit naturally 
was to take what they could get and leave the 
constable to sort out his accounts afterwards. 
It was not easy for the villager to distinguish 
between authorized demands and outright 
plunder. Often enough he might find himself 
in disputed territory and be called on for money 
by both sides—though Parliamentary treasurers 
seem to have been fairly lenient with those 
who had paid to the Royalists. They were 
sometimes lenient too with those whose houses 
were burnt or lands laid waste by their 


own 
troops or others. But for most the pay was 
clearly a grievous burden. When it was con- 


verted into the more centralized and regular 
monthly collections of sixty, ninety, even a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds a month 
that lasted until 1660 a whole generation of 
yeomen and small householders suffered the 
pain of habitual taxation. 

If the weekly pay had been the whole or the 
main part of the exactions, it might not have 
been intolerable. In fact, it was only the 
beginning. Probably the most relentlessly 
efficient job of government carried out in the 
seventeenth century was that of the Committee 
for Taking the Accounts of the Kingdom, and 
the sub-committees it established in every 
county. Their task gave them opportunities to 
play politics and enjoy revenge in local quarrels, 
but under close supervision from London the 
enquirers in the counties assembled a mass of 
information on how funds had been raised and 
spent. The Buckinghamshire committee sent 
to the parishes a list of twenty-nine different 
heads under which money had been collected 
in the county and was to be accounted for. In 
the Eastern Association the number rose to 
forty-seven. Beginning with the pre-war sub- 
sidies and poll-money, they go on to the early 
requests for small or undefined amounts-—for 
the relief of His Majesty’s distressed subjects 
in Ireland; for the Protestant ministers in 
Ireland; for the British troops in Ireland; for 
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the “voluntary subscription” in money, 
horses, or arms for the defence of the Associa- 
tion; for the maintenance of the trained bands. 
Then the big regular collections began. Besides 
the weekly pay there were the “ propositions ” 
of Parliament, at first a voluntary loan, soon a 
forced one, which extracted from those worth 
more than ten pounds a year in land a fifth of 
their annual revenue, and from those worth 
more than a hundred pounds in goods a twen- 
tieth of their personal estate. The character of 
the “ fifth and twentieth” as a loan was for- 
gotten, and it became the main way of raising 
money from loyal or neutral gentry. There was 
the excise, collected mainly from traders, but 
falling also on flesh killed and beer brewed in 
every home. The prying it involved attracted a 
special hatred. 
‘“* From believing printed lies, 
From the Devil and from the Excise, 
Libera nos, Domine.” 

There was the assessment in 1645 for the Scots. 
Then, varying greatly from county to county, 
innumerable local needs produced, with or 
without Parliamentary authority, demands for 
sull more money. The big garrisons and 
leaguers—Newark, Newport Pagnell, Lichfield, 
Chester, and many more—demanded and got 
funds from their own counties and those 
adjoining. Particular expeditions and com- 
manders operating in a district could often 
impose a sudden extra tax of their own. The 
disbanding of armies, so far as it happened, was 
the occasion for yet another. For maimed 
soldiers; for red coats; for carrying coals from 


Newcastle—almost any need could be the 
occasion for a levy of some sort. 
All these were demands that could be 


recorded and balanced in money. They may 
well have been less insufferable than the losses 
in kind. The greatest of these was the horse. 
The most essential of all the needs of the 
armies, and one that could not be produced 
quickly in increased quantity, the horse was 
also the farmer’s sole source of power and 
transport. Ruthlessly and unpredictably it was 
taken from him, and there was little he could 
do to get it back. There developed inevitably a 
black market, cavalry and dragoon soldiers 
having what the Stafford committee admitted 
was a “ custom of selling their horses to country 
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Oxford, the Royalist capital 


men,”’ foot-soldiers stealing on the pretence of 
an order to requisition and selling elsewhere, 
villagers capturing and recapturing from each 
other. “ He refused to deliver anie of them back 
againe, being entreated.”” The complaint of a 
tenant in the home counties against a Major 
who had taken his whole team could be multi- 
plied a thousand times. 

Besides this loss of the means of production, 
there was a constant drain on the produce itself. 
To farm in the neighbourhood of a garrison 
was to be liable to the repeated seizure of corn, 
beef, cheese, timber—anything the “ com- 
missaries ” might require. Occasionally it was 
paid for, in cash probably collected from the 
same area; more often a receipt and a promise 
of payment “ on the public faith ” was all that 
could be hoped for. Townsmen who lived 
within one of the fortified places had as much 
or more to fear. The inhabitants of Burton-on- 
Trent petitioned that “the town consisteth 
only of poor maltsters and clothiers, and if it be 
made a garrison and shut up from trading they 
will be suddenly impoverished.” Chester had 
bitter experience of ruin of this kind, with the 
plague to add to it. Houses near or outside the 
walls might have to be demolished. (The com- 
pensation for one such calamity was the gift of 
a tree to build another.) Stocks of cloth, wood, 
and most of all metal were seized ; and for every- 
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one there was the fear of the prolonged billeting . 


of soldiers. “‘ Ordered that Mr. Mayor doe not 
consent to the quartering of the souldiers 
yesterday come into the Citty, there being 
taverns, inns, and alehouses sufficient for their 
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** Anything the commissaries might require ” 


entertainment.” The people of Exeter must 
have known that their prospects of success in 
that attempt were poor. 

Even away from the garrisons and battle- 
fields the fortunes of householders could be 
plunged at any time into “ that unfathomable 
gulf of freequarter.” Repeatedly there were 
orders that quarters must be paid for —3d. for 
a meal, rod. for a night’s lodging for man and 
horse. They were regularly ignored, and the 
hopeless circle could be established of troops 
unable to pay for their quarters through lack of 
money from the weekly pay, and householders 
too burdened with freequarter to pay taxes. 
The details of quartering were seldom ac- 
curately recorded by commanders, and the 
accounts submitted by householders after the 
war must be assumed not to minimize their 
losses. “ I cannot remember any more,” wrote 
one victim at the end of a formidable list, 
“but I am certaine it hath stood me in att the 
least 120 pounds.” But there is no doubt of the 
miseries it could involve, not least to those 
saddled with a wounded soldier who would 
stay until he recovered or died. 

When the first Civil War ended many of the 
local impositions were no longer needed, and 
the hope arose that loans would be repaid and 
the arrears of soldiers settled. Such optimism 
was of course groundless. The war had entailed 
a loss of production and a wasteful consump- 
tray of goods of all kinds. In one way or an- 
other*much of the cost had still to be met by a 
reduction in the standard of living. The belief 
that the defeated enemy could be made to pay 

















was as false in this war as in all others. Sales of 


crown lands eventually brought in something 
like two million pounds—a capital sum which 
meant a corresponding loss of revenue to future 
governments of any kind. The “ sequestra- 
tion” of Royalist estates had been from the 
beginning a valuable source of revenue to many 
counties, and it was a blow to them when the 


centralizing of the already common practice of 


allowing the “ delinquent” to compound for 
his estate by paying a fixed proportion of its 
value had transferred much of this profit to 
London. But the complexities of land tenure 
and the opportunities for bargains and evasions 
meant that Royalist landowners, though usually 
penalized heavily for their choice, were neither 
ruined nor even made to shoulder an immensely 
disproportionate share of the national burden. 
Sometimes an estate neglected by the seques- 
trators or its impoverished owner saw “a 
desolation coming hastily over it.” But it was 
recognized that an estate can only yield a profit 
and a tax if it is cultivated; and that usually 
meant leaving the owner the means and in- 
centive to do so. Perhaps in the long run the 
tenant and labourer on Royalist estates was, 
like his fellow on Parliamentary ones, the main 
loser. 

The level of taxation was probably on 
balance not reduced very much after the war; 
And if we looked only at central receipts we 
should get the impression that it was increased. 
The Irish and Scottish campaigns were enor- 
mously expensive; the armies in England could 
be only partially disbanded; four-figure bills 
for arrears of officers’ pay were flooding in. 
And the Parliament’s treasuries had to take over 
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some expenses formerly met by the Royalists. 
During the King’s captivity payments were 
made to a considerable number of the former 
court. Grooms of the Scalding-House, Yeomen 
of the Pastry, Pages of the Presence sent their 
claims to a more hopeful source of funds than 
Oxford had lately been. The bills of the king’s 
personal Jaundress, ending on January 30th, 
1649, were approved by Parliamentary auditors. 


‘** Have you any old arrears for the army, I'll 
give you tickets for "em; have you any subsidies, 
poll-money, loans, or contributions; have you any 
plate, horse, or arms City loans have you any; 
or assessments for the Scots; have you any Five- 
and-twenty parts, weckly or monthly assessments 
for Essex, Fairfax, Manchester’s, the Scots or 
Irish army. Freequarter have you any. Have you 
any of his Majesty’s revenue to sell, old seques- 
trations or plunder; have you any more Excise, 
or fortification-money, or fines for delinquents, 
compositions, or a new Ordinance for {400,00 
the month 

This is our liberty for to pay 

The saints that now King Charles betray 

Thus goe the cryes of Westminster, 

That are heard both far and near.”’ 


Is it possible to arrive at any significant 
figures for the cost of the war as a whole? The 
vast majority of available accounts fall so far 
from the two desirable extremes of a national 
total and the total for an individual that they 
are of little help towards either. Nevertheless, 
we can extract sums that, used with due caution, 
have some relevance. The Treasurer-at-War 
handled in the first eighteen months of the war 
just under a million pounds. But the treasurers 
for the Eastern Association alone received and 
spent nearly two hundred thousand in a year, 
excluding the amounts they sent to Guildhall. 
In Kent a year’s receipts were seventy-three 
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thousand, in Cheshire fifteen thousand. These 
sums in turn are much less than the real amounts 
collected in the counties. A moderate-sized 
garrison could cost five to ten thousand a year, 
a foot regiment fifteen to twenty-five thousand, 
a horse regiment twenty to thirty thousand; 
though there are wide variations even outside 
these figures, depending on funds available and 
on the actual number of soldiers. The Navy 
spent two to three hundred thousand a year. 
Cromwell claimed that in the Dutch War its 
cost rose to a hundred thousand a month. 

When expenditure became more effectively 
centralized after the first Civil War the totals of 
the Guildhall treasurers rose. Four and three- 
quarter million were paid to them between 
March 1649 and December 1651, including 
three million from the monthly assessments. 
Of this two million went to the English armies, 
one million each to Scotland and Ireland, and 
the rest in smaller accounts and administrative 
costs. (In the last eighteen years of Elizabeth’s 
reign—the “war” period—subsidies had 
averaged well under a hundred thousand a 
year. The grant promised by Louis XIV to 
enable Charles II to rule without a Parliament 
was the same amount. 

These figures would have meant nothing to 
the vast majority of the men who paid. Few of 
them, perhaps, had much real idea of what the 
war had cost their own households. But in 
some counties the accounts committees tried to 
compile not only for each parish but for each 
individual in it a list of all the taxes and losses. 
Some that survive are scarcely comprehensible, 
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and others must necessarily be among the more 
suspect of financial documents. But to some 
extent they can be tested and are worth 
sampling. John Marshall of Wendover, tenant 
to Sir Walter Pye at a rent of £14 6s. 8d., had 
“ Jent ” in horses, arms, and money nearly £70. 
His assessments for the army he put at £30, 
but he seems to have escaped or omitted many 
additional ones. The mouse-coloured nag, one 
of six horses seized or stolen (“ but by whom I 
know not”), had cost four pounds at Beacons- 
field a little before. His bill for quartering was 
£38 8s. 4d. And when the lease of a large part 
of his land fell in ‘“ the Committee let it to 
others.” In the Warwickshire hamlet of 
Shottery seventeen households paid between 
them about five hundred pounds in the first 
three years. Richard Tyler, assessed first at 
6s. 1d. a week and later, when the parish had its 
quota reduced, at 4s. 10d., paid nearly £40 in 
weekly pay; but he also held a tenement in 
Stratford assessed at 1s. 8d. His losses in free- 
quarter amounted to about £10, most of it when 
a colonel had “ entertained divers commanders 
at dinner in his house.” General Fairfax’s men 
had cost him £4 in grass, and the Scots 13s. 4d. 
in corn and a saddle. In all he claimed to have 
lost £69 3s. 4d. Elizabeth Burman was receiv- 
ing 2s. 6d. a week from the County Treasurer 
“in regard her husband was slaine in the 
servis ’’; but 2s. 14d. went in her weekly pay, 
and her total loss is put at {£27 1s. od. John 
Hathaway had lost only two pounds from the 
quartering of soldiers in his cottage, though 
Captain Halford’s men had taken his mare, 
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even after he had voluntarily subscribed 12s. 6d. 
for raising dragoon horses. His return adds up 
to just over £20. For some parishes the status 
or occupation of the taxpayer is conveniently 
noted: Humphrey Huggeford, gent, {15 12s. od. ; 
Walter Heynes, yeoman, {£12 os. 4d.; Thomas 
Hooman, glover, {12 19s. 8d.; Hugh Arrow- 
smith, husbandman, £7 9s. 8d. These are 
among the totals for Sambourn down to April 
1646. 

They are not, at first glance, formidable 
amounts. But they have to be related to a yearly 
economic rent of perhaps 


and our Trade will be utterly lost and our 
families perish.” Lilburne had some interest- 
ing assertions about the origin of the trouble: 
high taxation and consequent high prices of 
necessities were crippling the home market. 
“It is your Taxes, Customs, and Excize, that 
compells the countrey to raise the price of food 
and to buy nothing but meer absolute neces- 
saries.”” At the same time, it was widely 
believed that the officers, civil and military, the 
Parliamentary gentry, and even the Royalists 
who had compounded for their estates were 

raking in the money. “ Con- 





eight or ten pounds for a 
yardland of arable with its 
meadow and pasture rights, 
or one or two pounds for a 
village shop and tenement. 
And on top of taxes there 
came the effects of scarcity 
which the war may have 
aggravated rather than pro- 
duced. Complaints of the 
“universal deadness of trade” 
and poverty among townsmen 
were frequent in 1640 and 
1641, and were commonly 
ascribed to shortage of 
bullion. The danger that this 
might lead to “‘ some danger- 
ous and desperate attempt ” 
by the “meaner sort of 
people ”’ was one of the argu- 
ments used by Pym and his 
party in leading Parliament 
from one demand to another. 
In the years of the Levellers 
and the King’s execution 
things were far worse. Lack 
of confidence in sterling was 
one factor: “‘the exchange 
doth rise beyond Sea and no 
merchants will trust their 
goods hither and then 
there will be no Exporting 
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sidering the vast sums of 
moneys raised, it’s conceived 
much treasure is concealed.” 
The suspicions were almost 
completely groundless. But 
the soldiers’ debentures 
changed hands at a third of 
their face value, and the 
“poor oppressed people of 
England ” found no govern- 
ment that could relieve them 
of their burdens. They had 
been cheated; and neither 
Cromwell nor anyone else 
could quite persuade them 
otherwise. 

On July 30th, 1662, a 
tally was struck in His 
Majesty’s Exchequer. John 
Blackwell and Richard 
Deane, late Treasurers-at- 
War appointed in succession 
to Gilbert Gerrard and others 
“by Act of the Pretended 
Parliament and Ordinance of 
the Protector soe-called,” 
were paying in to His 
Majesty’s revenue the sum of 
£144 11s. 2d. It was the 
balance in hand from the 
Civil War. 











LETTERS TO 


LENIN AND THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


SIR, 

In connection with my observation about Lenin’s 
apparent indecision at a critical moment of the 
October Revolution, which Mr. Ernest Bock refers 
to in his article ‘““The Russian Revolution in Today’s 
Perspective,”’ may I be allowed to add a word ? It is, 
of course, an established fact that Lenin was the 
driving force all through that time. But his réles 
changed. He had almost single-handed to struggle 
with his colleagues on the Bolshevik Central Com- 
mittee to get them to agree to the seizure of power. 
The few times that I saw and heard him during the 
spring and summer of 1917 I got the impression, 
wrongly of course, that he was just a fanatical doc- 
trinaire. But what happened later showed that he 
was a much more complex character, for as the 
months went by I saw him develop a political sense 
of what was and what was not possible in a given 
situation, which his colleagues never had in the same 
degree. I saw him pass over from the doctrinaire 
to the realist, and there was a momentary hesitation 
as well. No doubt the two qualities were there in 
him, but came out as the situation developed. The 
occasion was when we were waiting in the Smolny 
Institute at the Congress of Soviets on November 8th 
to hear whether the Red Guards and Kronstadt 
sailors were really in possession of all the strategic 
points of Petrograd. We did not know, and it was 
clear that Lenin was hesitant and not quite sure of 
himself. At the end of his speech I remember a 
delegate sitting near me saying: “‘ That was weak.” 

But the situation cleared in the course of twenty- 
four hours, and there was evidence that there was no 
real resistance anywhere to the coup d’etat. But 
from this time onward Lenin appeared in a different 
rdle from what I had seen him in before the seizure of 
power. From being quite uncompromising on the 
issue of ** All power to the Soviets,” he seemed ready 
to compromise on the issues now arising. It was his 
colleagues who were the doctrinaires, who wanted 
World Revolution at once and no compromise with 
German militarism. The next big event in which I 
saw Lenin in action was at the Taurida Palace on 
February 24th, 1918, when again single-handed he 
persuaded the Central Soviet Executive to accept 
the German terms dictated at Brest-Litovsk. On this 
occasion I saw Madame Kolontai go up to him and 
accuse him of betraying the Revolution. His speech 
now was the reverse of doctrinaire. He reminded the 
delegates that, if they rejected the German terms, 
they would have to fight and they had no arms to 
fight with. A month later I heard him address the 
Moscow Soviet with the famous speech “* The Next 
Problem before the Soviet Power.’ In this he 
rounded on his colleagues and told them not to be 
the “ slaves of phrases,” to learn from the capitalists 
how to run a state and to make use of the “‘ breathing 
space ’’ of the Brest-Litovsk Peace for this purpose. 

My experiences during these times have given 
me the impression that Lenin was a remarkable 
example of a big theoretician and intellectual worker 
who could also be a great realist and political leader. 
Because of this combination of qualities I regard 
him as one of the greatest men of this century. 
Marxists deny that personalities influence history; 
but I have often wondered what would have hap- 
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pened if Lenin had not been there during the 
October Revolution. 
Yours, etc., 
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M. PHILIPS PRICE, 
House of Commons 


THE COMPASSIONATE 
SIR, 

1. Mr. Brunt has not really justified his sub-title 
December issue). Should it not be “ rationalist ? ” 
Living among scientific speculation does not make 
Thucydides a scientist. He learned, however, from 
contemporary medical and natural science, and was 
* compassionate.” 

2. The reader, though sometimes aware of forced 
antithesis, often admires it in, say, the speeches of 
Corinthian envoys (Bk. I) or in the Funeral Oration 
of Pericles (Bk. II). 

3. There is little “‘ dreary aridity.””. The poetic, 
Ionic vocabulary of philosophical words handled 
with variety of construction and vivid metaphor is 
kept within a remarkable limit of words of which 
some are obvious favourites. 

4. There is no reference to his property and 
mining interests in Thrace, nor to his kinship with 
Cimon, pro-Spartan Athenian statesman; hence his 
early oligarchic background. 

5. No mention of his high-level, naval experi- 
ence shown in his description of the Battle of 
Sybota (Bk. I) nor of Athenian diving operations to 
counter Syracusan palisades (Bk. VII). 


SCIENTIST 


6. Re. “scraps of information from comedy or 
inscriptions ”’ which sometimes confirm what 
about Plutarch’s ‘“ Alcibiades,” ‘“* Pericles”’ and 


‘““Nicias”’ ? Are these negligible ? 

7. Emphasis is needed on his admiration of King 
Archidamus and Nicias, whose speeches, though 
reconstructed, seem to reveal their characters. 

8. His affinity with Democritus—significantly 
from Abdera—whose theories of “ causes”’ and 
** ananke ” Thucydides echoes, is interesting. The 
Thracian was probably known to the historian as 
was probably his fellow-townsman, Protagoras, 
sophist friend of Pericles. Hackforth’s view (CAH V: 
Chap. 6) that Gorgias of Leontini was chief inspirer 
of the prose of Thucydides is worth notice. 

9. The description of the Plague and the Syra- 
cusan Expedition shows a clinical eye for detail, 
as well as sympathetic observation of human 
behaviour in a crisis. 

10. Was commerce not yet highly developed, nor 
traders politically influential, when Thucydides 
wrote ? What of Cephisodorus, influential foreign 
resident, whose confiscated property suggests his 
complicity in the Mutilation of the Hermae ? Or of 


the powerful industrial element of the Piraeus 
lampooned by Aristophanes ? 

11. Bibliography might also include: G. B. 
Grundy: Thucydides and the History of his Age 
2 vols.) and Camb. Anc. Hist. V. 


These supplementary, though critical, observa- 
tions endorse the keen interest aroused by Mr. Brunt’s 
excellent article, 

Yours, etc., 
ALBERT EUSTANCE, 
City Literary Institute, W.C.2. 














Vr. Brunt writes: 


Naturally I had not space in my article to treat in 
detail many points such as Mr. Eustance raises; and 
it would take too long now to discuss all his comments 
either where I agree (as on 4 and 9g) or disagree (as on 
Nicias): least of all can I embark on a controversy of 
literary criticism. The case for holding that Thucy- 
dides applied unscientific principles and methods of 
his time to history might be greatly expanded, but 


this is obviously not the place: see, for instance, 
W. Nestle, Griechische Studien. 10 raises a very 
important question, on which I believe that J 


Hasebroek, Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece, was, 
if exaggerated, fundamentally right. Most traders at 
Athens we know of were foreign residents without 
political rights. Fifth-century evidence is meagre, 
but in the fourth century trade seems to have been 
in the hands of relatively small men, staking small 
sums. Land transport was poor, ships small, naviga- 
tion risky. Athens certainly depended on fairly 
large imports of grain and timber. This dependence 
often decisively influenced public policy: but the 
aim was not to put profits into the pockets of 
capitalists, but simply to secure the people from 
starvation, and to provide them with the material 
for naval power. Neither Thucydides nor any other 
Greek writer attests a strictly commercial motive for 
imperialist designs in Greek cities; and all that we 
know of the organization of Greek trade supports 
the view that it was a figment of the imagination of 
writers, such as F. M. Cornford (Thucydides Mythis- 
toricus), influenced by interpretations of modern 
imperialism fashionable early in this century, that 
capitalist drive for profit in expanding export markets 
played any part in the development of Athenian 
policy. 


KING JOHN 
SIR, 

May I comment, however diffidently, upon W. L 
Warren’s ““ What Was Wrong With King John ?” 
in your December issue ? Though the author dis- 
counts the monkish chroniclers, he finds that 
popular opinion was not far wrong and that John 
was, in Sir Arthur Bryant’s words, “‘ a criminal en- 
throned,” but he seems to do so by applying twentieth- 
century standards of misbehaviour to a medieval king, 
who surely earned his reputation because he offended 
medieval morality ? 

To say that the treatment of the Briouse family 
and the murder of Arthur “ perhaps did not 
shock his contemporaries as much as they shock the 
modern reader,” and to compare these crimes with 
the Conqueror’s harrying of the North and the Black 
Prince’s sack of Limoges, seems an odd view for an 
historian to take. The penalty for rebellion and the 
fate of people in a captured town were horridly 
familiar to everyone of the time and were taken to 
be part of the lot of mankind, but, in an age of 
violence, to murder people of one’s own social class, 
an archbishop in his cathedral or a nephew to whom 
the responsibilities of wardship should have been 
felt, were crimes that filled men with horror. This 
may be illogical, but it seems to have been so in the 
medieval world; it was not Edward III’s intention 
of hanging the burghers of Calais that provoked 
astonishment but that his Queen should plead for 
her social inferiors; the Black Prince was the mirror 
of chivalry, who treated his equals with elaborate 


a) 


courtesy, but he was not expected to concern hinself 
with the lot of commoners 

Wardship seems to have been looked on as a 
particularly solemn duty, which may partly account 
for the detestation with which John was regarded 
not only for the murder of Arthur but for his exploi- 
tation of his feudal duties towards minors, heiresses 
and rich widows. When all the whitewashing has 
been done, Richard III neglected his duty as ward 
of his nephews, whether or not he had them 
murdered. 

While the author grants it unlikely that John was 
compared with his brother Richard (few Englishmen 
at home would ever have seen him), the fact remains 
that John did not bring the glory, pageantry and 
commercial profit of successful military leadership, 
such as enabled Edward III, for example, to 
respect. 

Most surprising of all in this article is the absence 
of comment on the impact of the Interdict and the 
King’s excommunication upon medieval minds 
To be cut off from God, to be denied the services of 


win 


the Church which were essential to life itself and 
for the journey into eternity must have been so 
terrifying that even the worst of men could have 


readily answered what wrong with John 
Thus, it does not seem to matter whether one can 
point to Wendover’s unreliability, when it is clear 
that John was regarded as a complete outsider 
outside, that is, the moral standards of day 
Plenty of monarchs were cruel, greedy and lecherous, 
sO were most men, but where John was looked upon 
as exceptionally wicked was in his total disregard of 
medieval values, in that he failed as a military leader, 
as a feudal lord and as a member of the Church, not 
from incompetence, but from contempt for the 
conventions which everyone else held sacred. What 
terrified men about John was that he cared nothing 
for family, father, brother, nephew, for chivalry or 
his own class, for feudal duties or overseas posses 
sions, for priest, Pope or even God Himself 
Yours, 


R 


was 


his 


etc., 
J. UNSTEAD, 
Letchworth, Hert 


AFRICA, BLACK AND WHITE 
SIR, 

I read Mr. Reginald Smith's letter with very 
great interest: but perhaps he is not quite fair to 
European scholars who have written of negro life, 
law, and custom. Lord Hailey, writing of Native 
Administration in British colonial territories, did in 
fact point out some time ago that: “ It is rare to find 
in British Colonial Africa any instance in which the 
indigenous form of rule previously in force could be 
described as autocratic, and there are not many cases 
in which it could be described in a strict sense as 
authoritarian *’; and I feel sure that he would readily 
extend this judgment to other parts of the continent. 

A somewhat different way of expressing the same 
thought was offered by a Portuguese observer as long 
ago as 1837, writing of one of the numerous peoples 
of the Angolan plateau “The government of 
Bailundu,” he observed, democratic. These 
heathen mix with the infamous humiliations of the 
orientals, the unbridled coarseness of the English 
people at election time in England. The kings defer 
to and flatter their counsellors: these are they who 
elevate a king to the throne and also cast him down 
again.” 


‘ is 














On the narrower point of native law Mr. Smith 
will find much to confirm his views in Professor 
Gluckman’s masterly study: “‘ The Judicial Process 


among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia.” ‘“* My 
present contention,” Professor Gluckman there 
remarks, “‘ (is) that the judicial process in Lozi 


courts is basically similar to that of Western judges 

..”’ He goes on: “ On the whole, it is true to say 
that the Lozi judicial process corresponds with, 
more than it differs from, the judicial process in 
Western society. Lozi judges draw on the same 
sources of law as Western judges—the regularities 
of the environment, of the animal kingdom, of 
human beings; and custom, legislation, precedent, 
equity, the laws of nature and of nations, public 
policy, morality. They assess evidence in the same 
Ot aa 

While careful to emphasize the differences 
between Lozi law and Western law, Professor Gluck- 
man has felt able to insist as well on the similarities. 
“Lozi judges,” he writes, “‘ expect cross-examina- 
tion to establish the truth of an accusation or a 
plaintiff’s suit. They will dismiss a case if the evid- 
ence is not conclusive enough. They do not convict 
on a past bad record. .. . A person is innocent until 
he is proved guilty there is no assumption of 
guilt in Lozi law.” 

Such findings on negro law must surely have 
their relevance in any scientific assessment of pre- 
European history in Africa. But I don’t understand 
the relevance of Mr. Rosettenstein’s letter, which 
seems to be little more than the vehicle for a personal 
attack. I didn’t say that Europeans had invented the 
oversea slave trade: I merely said that they dis- 
covered it. But once they discovered it they most 
certainly extended it—extended it far beyond any 
previous Arab or Indian or African practice. It is 
just not true that “ the main export trade in slaves, 
in which Europeans had no part, took place either 
from West Africa across the Sahara or the Sudan to 
the North and Red Sea Coasts of the Continent, 
from the Eastern seaboard.’”’ The main export trade 
was unquestionably European; and it does no service 
to anyone to pretend otherwise. One could quote the 
acknowledged sources in proof of that: but the 
shortest answer, surely, is that if it had been other- 
wise then we should find oversea negro colonies in 
places other than the Southern States of America, 
the West Indies and Brazil. My references to the 
oversea slave trade were in any case intended only 
as one suggestion, among several, as to why the 
African-European cultural gap had grown from the 
relatively narrow to the relatively wide. What 
suggestions has Mr. Rosettenstein to offer ? 

Nor can I see the relevance of dragging in my 
presumed opinions on the law and order that Euro- 
peans have established over the past half-century— 
given the fact that my article was describing a very 
much earlier period. As it happens, though, I can 
find no word in my article to suggest contempt for 
this recently established law and order. I imagine 
that everyone who knows anything of Africa must 
know that law and order there owes much 
European self-sacrifice, vigour, and initiative. 

Yours, etc., 
BAsIL DAVIDSON, 
Barnes Common, S.W.13. 


to 


BRITISH RECORDS 
SIR, 

With your permission, I should like to take the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee which the British 
Records Association is now celebrating to bring its 
aims and work to the attention of your readers. I 
need scarcely point out that records are the essential 
““memory ”’ of our civilization, part of the technical 
equipment of present-day living, which become the 
archives of the past upon which we depend, in great 
measure, for the serious study of history 

It was the apparent lack of any organization 
specifically concerned to co-ordinate and promote 
activities related to the care, preservation and record- 
ing of archives, which led to the founding of the 
Association in 1932 under the presidency of the 
Master of the Rolls. On its Council are represented 
all the major record interests in Great Britain, such 
as the Public Record Office, British Museum and the 
Record Interests of the three kingdoms on the one 
hand, ard the Royal Historical Society, Local 
Government Associations and Historical Manuscripts 
Commission (to name only a few) on the other hand. 
Nevertheless, the Association has always been 
voluntary, and depended entirely on the subscrip- 
tions of its Institutional and Individual Members 

Its policy has been in the first place to influence a 
wide body of opinion in favour of the conservation 
of records, and then to implement this policy 
thoroughly by a number of practical objectives. In 
this it has been remarkably successful. The past 
25 years have witnessed the spread of a country- 
wide network of local repositories particularly 
supported by local authorities, caring not only for 
official but also private records; making these 
records easily available for consultation by the public. 
Parallel to this expansion has been the creation of a 
new profession of archivists, for whom the Diploma 
Course in Archive Administration (London) was 
provided on the representation of this Association. 
Again, the National Register of Archives, whose 
activities in the discovery and registration of local 
archives has proved such a valuable complement to 
the work of its parent the Historical MSS. Com- 


mission, owed its inception to the Association’s 
representations. 

Perhaps the most practical expression of the 
Association’s aims is to be found in its Records 
Preservation Section, which has its offices at The 
Charterhouse, E.C.1. Over the past years it has 


rescued something like half a million documents and 
distributed them to appropriate repositories. It has 
depended and still depends on voluntary help, as 
well as the support of occasional grants such as one, 
now coming to an end, by the Pilgrim Trust. 

I feel that those positive achievements of the past 
justify our current appeal for still wider and more 
general support for our work and commend to your 
readers membership of the Association. 

The Annual Subscription is 10s., which entitles 
members to attend the Annual Conference and to 
receive an Annual Report and occasional publica- 
tions, also, at a preferential rate, the journal Archives 

Yours, etc., 
B. C. Repwoop, Honorary Secretary, 
British Records Association, 
Pelham House, Lewes, Sussex. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OUT OF THE CATACOMBS 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN ART. By D. Talbot 

Rice, 223 pp. (Hodder & Stoughton. 42s. net. 

The history of early Christian Art is still in the 
making in the sense that during the past thirty years 
there have been many new discoveries, resulting in 
new ideas and new theories, and many more remain 
to be made. In this book Professor Talbot Rice 
mentions nearly all the more important discoveries 
and theories and adds his own comments. Not only 
that: he brings together into a single volume of 
moderate size a mass of information hitherto only 
to be found in specialized works, many of them 
available in foreign languages only. For this reason 
the book may well be of use to specialists, though it 
is intended first and foremost for amateurs. For 
them Professor Rice is an inspiring guide because 
he has not only a profound knowledge of his subject 
and a first-hand acquaintance with the mosaics and 
paintings he describes but also a delighted and highly 
infectious admiration for the masterpieces among 
them. The book will be of special value to two kinds 
of amateurs—those who are about to visit places— 
Rome, Ravenna, Venice, even perhaps Constan- 
tinople—where they can see for themselves many of 
these masterpieces, and those like the present 
reviewer who have already seen some of them and 
can now rediscover them in this enthralling book in 
a richer historical context. 

When “the authorities” get to work on the 
influences, actual and supposed, which combined 
in the development of early Christian art the atmo- 
sphere grows thick with arguments and theories, 
but Professor Rice, after a brief glance at the more 
reasonable of them, guides us in Part I of his book 
along the path of enlightened common sense into a 
fresher air, and then goes on to define the styles 
mainly typical of Rome and Byzantium. The three 
chapters devoted to these styles, which are known 
nowadays as the Picturesque, the Expressionist and 
the Neo-Attic, though some readers may find them 
dry, are important because they establish at the 
outset the essential differences between the arts of 
the Eastern and Western Empires. 

Until early in the fourth century A.D., Christianity 
was literally an underground religion confined to the 
poorer classes in Rome, whose art was limited to 
wall-paintings in the catacombs and in a few private 
rooms and chapels. But with its adoption as the 
official religion by Constantine all was changed. 
Inevitably it became fashionable among the rich 
churches were built and decorated with mosaics or 
paintings not only in Rome and the West but in the 
East, and especially in the old Greek city of 
Byzantium to which in the year 330 Constantine 
moved the capital of the Empire. 

Thenceforward the book traces the development 
of Roman and Byzantine work in mosaic and painting 
with frequent reference to contemporary sculpture, 
ivories and textiles, and its extension across the 
Alps, where a rapid development followed the 
coronation of Charlemagne as Emperor of the West 
in the year 800. But at least a century and a half 
before this, work of extremely high quality in 
sculpture, metal work and illumination was already 
being done in Britain, both in Northumbria and in 
the South. The late seventh-century stone crosses 
at Bewcastle and Ruthwell are strongly Byzantine in 


style, the Romanesque churches at Brixworth and 
Escomb belong to the same period and so does 
The Book of Lindisfarne. These and many other 
survivals prove Britain’s close contact with the 
Mediterranean, but exactly how this contact was 
established so early is still a matter of guesswork 
Professor Rice devotes a whole chapter, and a very 
fascinating chapter it is, to “* Early Christian Art in 
Britain.” 

The building of St. Mark’s at Venice began in 
the year 1063 and by degrees the church was filled 
with mosaics, some of which show a Byzantine, 
others a Romanesque influence and others still 
belong to the Renaissance. Professor Rice criticizes 
most of these mosaics severely though justly, but the 
fact remains that the general effect of the interior of 
St. Mark’s is one of extraordinary richness. But on 
the little island of Torcello, not far away, in the 
hollow of the main apse of the basilica a Virgin and 
Child against a background of golden mosaic shows 
the Byzantine style persisting in all its purity at the 
end of the twelfth century. In Constantinople and 
Salonika very fine mosaics and paintings survive 
from as late as 1310 or thereabouts, by which time 
Giotto had completed his decoration of the Arena 
Chapel at Padua. But the Byzantine influence lasted 
much longer than this. The Greek colony in Venice 
was still painting icons in the fifteenth century and 
in Russia the old style of painting was still practised 
until Peter the Great’s westernizing reforms nearly 
three centuries later. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


IRWIN IN INDIA 


THE VICEROYALTY OF LORD IRWIN, 1926-31. By S 
Gopal, 152 pp. (Oxford University Press. 25s. 
When Lord Irwin, now the Ear! of Halifax, left 

India in 1931 it was said that no Viceroy since Lord 

Ripon, half a century earlier, had so stimulated the 

imaginations, and even the affections, of the people 

he had governed: and yet Irwin had had to deal with 
serious and widespread disturbances that were 

regarded, at all events by the Congress Party, as a 

state of war. 

Mr. Gopal, who has previously written in the 
Oxford Historical Series of Ripon’s term, has now 
produced a short but excellent study of those 
pregnant years in which Irwin, in his considered 
view, “ did more than most other men of his time to 
keep alive the faith of the two peoples in each other.” 
It is a review of the Viceroyalty rather than an essay 
on the Viceroy, but Irwin’s personal impress on 
events is unmistakable. Despite the acceleration of 
communications with London, he was in this respect, 
remarks the author, “ in the great line of Wellesley, 
Dalhousie and Curzon.”” The committal of the 
British (Labour) Government to the path of con- 
sultation and the goal of Dominion status was an 
official seal upon Irwin’s own policy, and it was 
for him to drive it forward in full awareness that his 
own Conservative Party disapproved of it and that 
Baldwin was risking his future in trying to stand by 
him. The astonishing drama of Gandhi's Salt March 
could be seen in one aspect as a clash of will between 
two men: and Irwin was not, as fevered critics 
declared, the loser. In the Gandhi-Irwin talks, which 
were the climax of the Viceroyalty, Mr. Gopal 
justifiably sees the final advantage as resting with the 
Viceroy. What Gandhi chiefly gained was the 
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implicit and unprecedented recognition of parity in 
negotiation. 

The story of the Salt March and its aftermath has 
been elaborately told on many occasions, usually 
from the Congress viewpoint. Mr. Gopal, with 
admirable impartiality, shows how it arose and how 
it was conducted, and not least how authority reacted 
to the uniquely exasperating problem of “* organized 
inertia.”” Again, it is the Viceroy whom we see on 
the opposite side of the chessboard, making his own 
moves, with or without the support of his Council 
and of provincial governors. But the story of civil 
disobedience, first quelled and then followed by 
what amounted to treaty-making, is not allowed to 
throw out the balance of the five-year survey. There 
is a lucid statement of the rosture of national politics 
on Irwin’s arrival in 1926, and of the intensified 
communal trouble that was his first concern. The 
problems of the North-West Frontier and of the 
Princely States, and the blow at the Communists of 
the Meerut Conspiracy case, give an inkling of the 
range of a Viceroy’s concern. And the Bardoli no- 
tax campaign of 1928, which has sometimes been 
described merely in illustration of Congress nuisance- 
tactics or of government repression, 1s emphasized 
as a psychological landmark rhe only omission 
from these crowded pages that may perhaps be 
regretted is of reactions to Viceregal policy by the 
British community in India. Alongside attacks that 
echoed those once made upon “ Clemency” Can- 
ning was the support of the Young Europeans’ 
movement in Bombay, a sign that commercial and 
professional Englishmen in India were no longer to 
be regarded as a brake upon political advance. 

One of the members of that movement, the 
journalist Glorney Bolton, afterwards wrote a book 
called The Tragedy of Gandhi. The immediate gains 
of the Irwin Viceroyalty were indeed not very 
apparent. The ex-Viceroy took no part in the Round 
Table Conference, and the contribution of Gandhi, 
whom Irwin almost alone had brought from the salt- 
beach to St. James’s Palace, was ineffective. But 
the perspective which allows this sound and favour- 
able judgment of Irwin and his term includes, after 
all, a settlement—a goal achieved, however im- 
perfectly, in the teeth of circumstances which make 
the faith and honesty, and the toughness, of Irwin as 
Viceroy historically important 

FRANCIS WATSON. 


AT THE PORTE 
THE EMBASSY OF SIR WILLIAM WHITE AT CONSTAN- 

TINOPLE, 1886-1891. By Colin L. Smith, 183 pp 

Oxford University Press. 28s. 

Few periods of diplomacy are more cautionary 
than those that, like our own, call for a radical re- 
assessment of a country’s most vital interests 
Reappraisals are invariably agonizing to some, and 
take what seems an unconscionably long time. An 
example of such a reappraisal was the change that 
British policy underwent at Constantinople between 
the years 1885 and 1891. Palmerstonian and 
Disraelian formulas for the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire were clearly out- 
dated. 


the Straits. German co-operation was uncertain and 
French support essential. The function of the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople was to 


India and Egynvt were rapidly becoming of 
greater importance to Britain than the question of 





preserve British influence while new policies were 
being evolved 

Ambassadors whose main function is to provide 
a breathing space are not normally exciting figures 
nor fortunate enough to attract the sympathy of a 
skilled biographer. Sir William White is an excep- 
tion in both respects. He started his official career 
in the Consular Service at the age of thirty-three 
By every known law of the time he was destined for 
a career of routine obscurity. His age, his background 
as a consular official, and his religion were all against 
him. He was a staunch Roman Catholic, in days 
when this was uncommon in the British Foreign 
Service. No Roman Catholic had held full Ambas- 
sadorial status since the Reformation. His success 
was due to the immense knowledge he acquired of 
Eastern European politics, to his Whig talent for 
* making the connexion ”’ and to his own personality 
His booming voice penetrated even the thickest door 
and made him known as the “ Bosphorus Bull.’ 
His bluff manner and his powerful physique were 
compared to that of a polar bear. His methods were 
no more conventional. At the Constantinople Con 
ference of Ambassadors in November 1885 he 
bludgeoned his colleagues into submission, talking 
for hour after hour, and cating sandwiches from a 
large paper packet until the conference broke up, 
famished and enraged 

Mr. Smith gives a detailed account of White's 
work during his five years as Ambassador, of his 
attitude during the Pandjoh crisis, of the Ambas 
sadors’ Conference on the Bulgarian question, and 
of his general views on Asia Minor and the Near 
East 
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T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 


city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy 
all sorts of people all over the world. 
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Yet as is shown beneath the unconventional 
fagade, White’s ideas were not keeping pace with 
the changing pattern of British interests. To him 
defence of the Straits was the main aim of British 
policy, and the means of achieving this was by co- 
operation with Germany. Already Salisbury was 
changing his priorities. Britain’s ability to defend 
the Straits was now questionable, and the prospect of 
continued German co-operation insecure. Salisbury, 
whose mind ranged more freely over the whole field 
of foreign policy, was aware that White’s outlook 


was parochial. By 1891 there were signs of rift 
between Salisbury and his Ambassador in Con 
stanunople, a rift that, owing to White’s death, 


never became open 

Mr. Smith’s style does not match the colour of 
his subject. His book is nevertheless a precise, clear 
and scholarly analysis of a curiously eventful embassy 
It is regrettable that in such a painstaking work 
more care has not been taken with the maps and that 
the dates are not given at the head of the page 

Diplomatic historians are apt to concentrate their 
attention on embassies that have produced tangible 
results. More, however, is perhaps learnt of the 
nature of diplomacy from embassies that did not 
precede revolution or war, and as a result of which 
no treaties were signed. Mr. Smith has performed a 
service in dealing with such an embassy, and has 
given a valuable study of a trained official at grips 
with a complex and rapidly changing situation 

PATRICK GROUND 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE UNIFICATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, by E 
Badian The history of the period is based on 
Polybius, of whose own account important fragments 
survive. These are supplemented by Livy’s fourth 
decade: his account of Eastern events is, fortunately, 
Polybius with slight adaptations. Both these authors 
are available in the Loeb edition. Among modern 
scholars, our knowledge of the period owes most to 
M. Holleaux, who wrote the relevant chapters for 
vol. VIII of the Cambridge Ancient History. These 
in the original French), and his other studies on the 
period, are now available in Etudes d’Epigraphie et 
d’ Histoire grecques, especially vol. v; Cary, A Histery 
of the Greek World, 323-146 B.C. and Scullard, A 
History of the Romax World, 753-146 B.C., give bricf 
accounts and useful recent bibliographies. My 
forthcoming book on Foreign Clientelae deals (for 
more advanced students) with these events in their 
Roman background. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, by Ian Christie. Fox’s papers, 
now in the British Museum, add a certain amount to 
the published material in the Memorials and Corre- 
spondence of Charles James Fox, ed. Lord John Russell 
4 vols., 1853-7). Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Th 
Early Life of Charles Fames Fox (1899), gives an 
admirable account of his career up to 1774. J. L. Le 
Breton Hammond, Charles Fames Fox: a political 
study (1903), is stimulating, but distorted by the 
author’s political preconceptions. A full, scholarly 
biography of Fox is badly needed. Of the more 
recent books about him, E. Lascelles, Life of Charles 
James Fox (1936), gives a useful, short outline of his 
career, but is rather uncritical; more penetrating is 
C. Hobhouse’s C. 7. Fox (1947 








RAILWAYS IN ARGENTINA, by George Pendle 
There are no books in English about the Argentine 
railways, but the subject is dealt with in the follow- 
ing: Ysabel F. Rennie: The Argentine Republic, 
New York, 1945; George Pendle: Argentina, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1955; George I 
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